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ABSTRACT ■ • « , » 

This publication presents papers froa at< invitational 
seiinar, the case for Low-Tuiiton Polilic Higher Education, February 
'1974 and othet! useful documents on the same subject. Topics cover 
some introductory perspectives on low'^'tuition; financing higher 
education; an analysis of recent tuition policy recommendations;- 
equity and the middle class; a view from Capitol Hill concerning 
tuition; preliminary comments on post secondary tuition levels as 
viewed by a state chancellor; and a university president's view of 
the future trends in low tuition. (HJF) * 
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FOREWORD 



f:4irlv in 1974. fhethroe natr ssociations^epresentative-of public higher 
(»aij,ca!<on in the Urntert . .-s ^^icided to cooperate in sponsoring a 
meeting to rcexammo the ase lor tow-tuitior. public higher education, 
because rhe"Af7UM iv..1n College Testing Program m 1970 had sponsored (he 
tiH^hly sui.cessffil Invitational Seminar on Financing Higher Education and 
was inteiesteci »n identifying needed research in this aiea. AGT was asked to 
jOin m t(ie sponsorship of this fullow-up me€*tinq 

On ri'bruary ] \ 19/4 apf)i ()xifTuit(;iy 100 myited quests participated in an 
{nvitatic>n,<l Stwrnnai. The Case tor Low Tuition Public Higher Education. 
hi'hi at L enfant f^la/a l-iotel in Washinqtof>. D C The purpose of the sJbininar 
.v.is tti fKpftut* th*-* intt*llectuot arquFiUMits for thi> low-tuition principle and 
U) HU^nti^y possible future linos ^)f research into ttir* economic. soc>al. and 
political i t.)nseuut*ru:es i)t char^ges if^ cufien^ tuition k»vt*ls 

I Me .>rmin,u Wcis not in tended ris .< forum fuf der>ate of the »ssue of no tuition 
tfs low tiiitKirj vs ^ufjh tuition Nor was it planned as a gathering of true 
tiflifvers wishiiKj to give testimony Most uf the participants were 
'>upp(>Tt»'rs of public fiiqhi'r e.JucatKHi determtfu»o tu look critically at the 
aKjumt-nis bi>th f(it and aga»Mst low tu.iKm and the assurnptioris rind facts 
•>!andiiK.j tH•^^fld thf)se aiquments 

A Tmntb»'f of p.iper.^ c amt* out of tfie SiMmthu It was decidrd to cointjini' 
.onw- »t i:n>s«» p,tf>frs with othff useful ilocumeiits onthfsai^ie suf)|ect into 
.i .in<jU-4'uhf«eafi' )n which ffirn nuufii servf^as a useful rpferencf resoiiicc* 
Ihi'* piihlit'.iliou i\pft^t:tH; tht' Ctiso fi)f low ftnttnn in f^uhltc Hiifht^f 
{iUti IS thf r«»sulf \/V<' hrjp*; tfi.i? you fifid tt to n*/ usr-ful 



K.ilph K t*»Mtt 
AM.ff, VJ i )-.t.ii 



SOME INTRODUCTORY PERSPECTIVES ON LOW TUITION 
Kenneth E. Young and Fred F. Harcteroad 

•J 

A . 

Th^.* low tu'tjun pnncir)U» has tym^n one of tho uniquft featuros of Aniencan 
pia'lic hiqhfM i^ducatiun A numbtn of European countries have free, but 
hfcjhly srtectivr universttieii Only m the Uffited States . however, has higher 
rflucjtiun ht*en offe.ed with no or low tuition to a broad segment ol tht> 
v.oi!eq<.*'ai|e population Although this principle is not much more thc*n 100 \ 
yt-afb ol<4 It hjbi in effect fevoUjttoni2edcoltege and university oducation. In 
1900 /only 4 percent of the 17-22 age group vVere inpoUege. and only 38 
perct fit of this Sfnall select group of college and university students were in 
public institutions In 1973. attendance had'nsen to about 40 percerit of the 
(:oiit.»gf -adt* group ar.d more than 76 percent of this larger group were 
.jttending public institutions Thesf? extremely large increases hav(» been 
pussiblr becttuse tuitioris and fees were quite low and linancinrj of tiiqher 
i-ducativHi -Vis acce^^te(J by society as its rusponsit)ili!y basically 
throt'^qh ^UtU* in(J loc<<f govt»» hihmi? ipdividual gifts cfiurtJifs and 
*(Hin«^la^it>ns 

t^-(|.nnin'i i i ..r>()'it 19()') however s(*veral forces canu* into play mat 
{ ' KT^Mjrtfij u. ;#\Jhr« NitfriMcJ Arrxiu.a s tfad»tM>nal low'tuitum pc;stur*' 

• I mti^m .iful f*H4ijir»'fj tt'i-s tit pubhi. uistitutiiins. wl'iich had never tuta!e<i 
ivt'i inn b«*r^an to mc^easo slowly 'after Woild War {i and then <»v<»ri 
fMMff r.ipiMi^ ir'i thM latf I9b0s rt^uihinq S388 by ^972 

^ * 

• N.itf;n"f51 .itioufil as^<u.i,itu>ns Mlt»•n^.^fl^*d tbfMr t-fffifts to obtain 
•nrt-c! nofif :<t«*f|orif.al t^df'f*il aid tor institutioris (^f Hif^tifr #■ ■ jUtMiuu 

\ 

^' If t »^'" fijMi'^f .tt)') (.Mfiir»;i,T]it,/ < MM»'rjj»', ,|r •! s<;'Hi' 4-vMr ti}\\f(y, .iU ] 
/ 
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iUiv.tl*' iA^noi|t»t, .wuj umvf?>»tu»s thotiqfi ttUMf total efUOilnu»nls; 

• At. ifiihiTMtt. >«> (>? Iiipitrfunq h(nltn*f^ <i:uj '.jisoncfi<intMi«»r»t <.»vMr t Mrr»f.uis 
.irH(-,t ;wiMTipt»Nt Nt.ttr {{cHi'rnors .'ifuJ !o<.pSl.it .)f S t(i c;u(»StfC)n previous 

• i . I ith iMiisf. .ind ->p«'CuU MiU'»»»st (jroijps hogan to take an int«H(^st m tht» 
i .mp . ;fV-.(>iv''tJ Ml tiTiBncancj hit]ht»f education pfO(<ii<:in(j a spate of 
.HtK.lfs sf#»'i siinjH»s. iiruJ specific. pHopusab 

<.'n»» .^f thf !jfst tjiH I Kilt Tits tu;rCt.'tvt^ national attention was tht?Zachanas 
pfofMsal «.)f tf)r>r followtMj fft^hort Ordt-r by the Rtvlin repot! in 1969. a 
j« tMt Joint ti.oDoniiO C(m\4l|tt<»(Mn Congross and many mdividual 

aftiv t'v MiC^M^t'opli' as G S Ot*CKi»f Mary Jane Bowman. Allan Cartter 
Andft' Oanu'ti* i\ A Fft^mian Mwlton Fru'drTian. Joseph F roorTikifi. W Lt*»' 
Mafisf!) Roht'rt ^lartnian Solnia J MujihKjn. June* O Neill. Thcudurt* W 
SM.ijit/ bt#»*oft A vVe>shro<1 and many othprs Most of thf»st? p**«^P^*' 
' jtrMfutst*- .vKl niany <jf th^ru propose'! sigriiticant chanqob m thf 

tinjtu if«;j,f»t f'tirjhrr I'ducatlOf'J 

M ^wanj M Bowt'r! (jhafiCfUof of tht> ClarfMiu^nt Univf*rsity Ct?ntt^r 
d*-.. fih»'> .-jf tn«» siihse(^iif»nt d«'vt*loptnt»nt m his article on Fifiancmg 

Hfrjru r ( dtJi atton 1 Ur Ciirn'fit Statr of the Debate An (?afl!er piihlicaticni 
■ ♦1 Ih«- Arui.fu an c:ol(«»r^i' festmq Proqrarti ^lti^ r<»vifW«Kl t»ie fna|oi 
difM -nsi ins (M th. dfh.ttt* over Ihr* f iriafUJnq of hiqhor t^diication includiriq 

• ' ! » u • "I ' It H >n }u is>u« 

Jj-ffoi 1 M /,tf h.iri.fs / i/fj./; ( >;.//>t tftuftify Litifth H*'it\}tt ot t?j»' till t iltii.alion.il 

Ai..' . M M I.I ' fi .i I ifffff H rtq*' PLif) for f f*(ii*r.ii f iruim uif Sfjpport for MnjfH^r 

' . <rM . f'l,; p ^jfr, ^hj i if ti iijtii}f t itiiCifsOft fft thi- ( hntt.'if Sfdff^'S A H#'f>{irt.t(/ 
. I. lint f • :j'ii;r!Mf f jftHli iIImi' nt lh» (j >fU| f t»SS ot tflO Uf'ilttfd olatf^'S' 1969 



• ♦u>i>»u»U.hHs ifu:UHl»nv| liMns t,i\ c*r<»(1its institutiOtMl 

% jpfU)M (iranls .iruJ M»vrniir stuirtn^; vVith stUtt'S or v.inous 

Most {.f ttu» f<»t:cfit discussion and many of tnesopfoposdls have seornud to 
AsifX trufn ihv assumption that low tiiitiOf) 4S outmoded, inequitable. Uf 
U '}i»*ssiv<» attt^ntion ha^ then Ionised on ott^er nppronches to tindncmq 
higher education It was for this reason that the seminar on low tuition and 
tritb pubhcation cjnie into biMnq As Fred F Harcleroad said m his opening 
rn.uks 3! thi» si^rmnar 

C.firr* Arn o l • »l th»» N.ittnoai Assoi:m!«;>f) of State Ufuvefsitios and Land-Gr.jnt 
(..iilr'fj*»s fvv, c- 'f»!rt)f Tifi^ji th,4t the w.iy thtngs are qomq ( rather than lowMuition 

intliUi hi'jt'* Jtn .jtM^f) ni.ty soon ht» f»»yafdPfi as <i mai^Jf Aittoricnn soti.il invontion 

Af^d tf^.it I tf {■> cvrw Wf all are M(»ff» Wv t*(>n t want ttuit to happen At loasl. wt* 
..l.ITi t ^^■.lf^t >t fMpp^'H .KxitJi'titally or tor th«» wrong roas*'.n<; or as the result ot 
.u t«. »Ms r>v .inv« u,siv M»lf !nt«»r«'stt*d (jroups 

And JiitTit's L Miili*r Pfolessof at the Center for the Study of Hiqfier 
LdtJCdtJofi at ttv* Untvt»rsity of Mictiiqan. subsequently coftimented that. 
' th{- ft-asufi t. havjr^q to piovt.* the obvious is ♦hat the obvious has been 

liHMKJtlt 'Mtu J^iJl^Stlon 



j tsfpfi A Pe'(.hrTMn Director of the Econon\jc Studies Pfoqr^if^^ 
BrcK'Kjngs hi:iliiij! ion f>ut tht^ issu(* cjf low tuition squarely m perspoctivt- 

T>M- r.-.tMi,„.-,tiuf» t\, vVnat IS the* n'St lift: ation for piit>hc support of higher «'ducatiurr^ It 
!fu r*- .>r»- E'M stK i.ii ta-Eie'tets i() neqht.'f educatton. there iS no {us>tit»catiOn for public 

.uj pi .ft Nt»wl p»'tM>r^aily thir^K th(»r<» arf* Social N^riMtiti, to higher t'fltiCi^tion )ust 
.*s tf'f u - Ml ♦'H'rp'f itM^* ♦•luincnt.iry and secondary education Idon tthifiK the 

M t.ii t...n..t.t;. st'U' whMri thf ( had eriijf.atefl uf) to thi* aqi,> ol 18 My ccilleaques 
n*'v« F sat.;.SM-f! n»#*triat tni-ri' iv*4ny |iiSttfif:a!ion foi stoppifiq at dC)<> 18or t6 (n 
Hut I aisu v^ai»t tn r.aution vou that, once havrnq said that there are public t>ef>t*fits or 

..M Ml t.ffift.ts \i> mqii»»f fiJuc.ation I dcwi t Know huw'to measure them And what is 
M.. »r*' I r.'fusf t« f 'lu stijdi*-'^. to measure thc»rn bt?cause I don t think they cari evi 
♦if e'.i-.i . jf..'! I lorj t k*H^^^ ^u*^ you (.an ev»»r measure sviC h thif»qs as imprnv'd sonal 

•eltaf*- ^jft at*»r rjnnioctacy t>«»ttef p«>iatCMris wh»( n IS the Kind thiru^ you talK 

ir.. t'jt Ar*.'f. /"ij taiK ahout ^nc.i.il h*»nefits of i«diicatiofi 

,\ 

Despit(» Df Pr*chrnan s conc^^rn. •at.ed with the prbtolems of measurement. 
Stffphen B Withey. Proqram Director of the Institute T^r Social Research at 
the? Umvc fsit/ of Michigan, explored the question of sOcia^ben >f its in his 



p.ipf? .i» !»n' sf'imn.u .in»t ^-v^'U inoit^ fully \f\ h»s t?i)ok. 4 Oet/ffM* jf?// iV/K^f 
s.|tTU» isMif w»is .ippF< i.iftUMl ttoni ,i sliqhtiv (litt»-Tfri| 
pt fspf, tu»' Pv I'SVJsC* S()lt!it)fi .ifut P.iu' \l ].tut>fn.ifi ifMh<* ho^K L>Oos 

r^^Jv of tti^- p. f IN I i»nvi»)n'iJ tti,it ttu»M' .irt» s^k lal hi.'nt»{its HmIHia riii* 

A iti 'f ' it st.ifi* Collf»t}i'S ,vMi UiJivff Sitn»s vVfDtf <M i)nr (.»f the si»rniMtir 

p.iP» T y ^ 

* • M. '.*'■» tr ». • ji. -.it • 'Hit 'f fii j-^f i»t puMx .if itl pftv.Hf f^H]ht'f »"Ji n .|tf' >f» m 
** • 1" ! * i'' •■ I. ♦ ■ tt •(! t- M.lKf ^ tjr.intfil l^f pf 'jpoMlK irMh.ft t^HTf .if r m.J|nr 
•.• '•« " !' • , .fi"" ? r . vVM. s.H K'tv -is wvt'll a--. t^^f in(J«vi«1i'.Jlb Whi J ,itt«-n.l 
. ♦ / •'? »» .rs M»M,r- f •♦tu s jMf r.irlirnj ,j nji^nhrr .>i r»i <n"»n»nis!s tijvf 

• ' *• ;.*■•• r ...^"pf'i' .ir**: T, i\ .jm m )n.j . »?r»» -t *. » .i 1v n .l^• 
■ .. • ■ r.,.:.- 

An^ jju* vV- ,/ M.is tollovvt.'d thtb dt*h.it«^ Jt all ciosi»ly in recefit yp*ws wtll 

• ^ • r • it* • . '.t r fjf t.HU ffu) f iK)ht*f I •iliK.(itu)t) liHirHiitf 'ly IS uf)f .ihi )ti! vvht> 

• - .1.. )^ tfu' rKitiift' of t*H» tMsi' qui^stion Ifh* «insw<T for dnsw<*rs» 
f. ntj.thr/ tif atHv^rj at tis a rf»sult (if th(» pnhtical pf(K:<*ss 
f ' f» !•> M ifialv>«"' SOI J.ii tu-rtefifs prs*'af^h. jiulicy b(udK•^i at h«*st t an 

•« 

n r» n«t . t !Mat tM. X p;it^lK atn^f) w»li ht -Ip rt a^Jfrs to <*Hpf(;r»* tin* ifiU»llrt;T.ial 

'* !• j'" ' lif r»''»t !a«ti' '*> '* 'vt'ls 

In (,napt»^T / ffi)/.:ifM R Hfjwcp fuis f)r odiica'ff an analysts tfiat has 

■ '• nt'i-i a*. '">nc' r,t thr^ m.>s! siqniftcant staltMiionts yr-t nia'lf on tfif 
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:.0\n INTHODUCTORV PEE^SPECllVf S b 

criifftMit pUu:tM>r higher t*clucatjun in our national priu-itie^ ' This docuriient 
tuiqinaiiy .\A<as prt^sonted as a sptHH;h at tho 1974 annual (^eetrng of the 
AhSiJctiitKH? L»t Arnvf tcan Culit*qt»s at)d bubht:»qut»ri|ly was publisht'd by the 
Assuctatjon t)f American CuHec|t>s. aionq with comments by Earl F ChtMt. 
f-Vcjcjy HtMin Dan S MiUtin and David S Mundef The Bowen paper is 
inctudcd thii, put>hCiitu)n t^eca»isr it so aDiy sets the scene for ttie 
flisi'uS'^fijns tf\U toiluw 

l.^f Liiiwt'n ^ rt»vK»vv of the fiistur»(^tH hatkqfound of the recent dt>bate on tfu? 
firiani iri<^ of hiqfuT tnluriiticm Klt-ntific^s the b.isic issues as eificiency. 

U'vr{:, ot fintu)?! (3) {o{iq-tff tti Student k)ans and (4nbe competitivt* 
Po- t.nfj o\ tht» private s(»ctor H<^ then evaluates s«x recent reports m terms 
{ IMrst* AU'A Tclatrii fssiu's Ttir rt^porfs art* those\of 

• !tu- Cirrft -t Jit' C,ofnfTussK>n on HjqhtM education 

• C^if!tf^'.?r»'f ELcunonnc Development ^ 

• f tif jSi.i!»w'>.<i Board on Graduate Edtication 

• f -Naf J. 'M ti < / ' »Mi»M i>^>it>n oM tfft.' F uKir^cmy of Poblsecondaf y Education 

• I »if N.Urwrul C^ni4fH »i ^^\ ln(it*prndf*nt Co^teyes af»d Universities 

• Iru- spr( Ml T.isK Fur( t' to the Secn/taty of the* Departriient of Health • 
f MT.."' -ifio Writ.Ht* < Th*' Nt'Wman Rrporti 

[),-MHt>ifi*j ?tH- rrpoMh *is rnodoratt; aiui gradual m spirjt Dr Bowen 
n.vftfht \ If iiMts (tii? tha; !hev. dti ley to set a new Ct>i»r5C; That course is 
tuAatd t^.f.}i:»»f tuitifin > farqe grants based on means tejsts fur mitions at 
PMf'WH.s ,|fl■^ p^s >ihiy h*Mvy indebteJness for m^fiy Ke th€H) proceeds to 
» *.iMMff It? t^t• wornsuiiH* implications if this new course is followed 

\U' t M»u iur|n^. ;.n .i ru)te ot opti^nism expft'ssing !h(? belief that hiqtu»r 
I' .e- 'M ; tf t." .i {>{)ijy'#^f^? c?rovA/th industry 

. . |.,vn.fi apTM/prfate'ly Usi( into Ctit^ptor where Ca^'Ol Vari^ 
M*-.! f 'w- c:»->i» t bt oTionnst.of the American Council on Eaucation identifies 
I I titu tfi^'f mdifi lines of argume'nt c)n w^ich proponents of 
r* .ist«/i tijitifjfi rei.t their case First their analysis of financial distress in 
•'•'jtiff j:H..itif)r] IS t(M) pessimistic in outlook and tUQ fvufow tn perspt»Ctiv«* 
»M tfs <.aut«trs wfMCh she tielifves Ik» more in fluctuations in the national 

• < (jfiort^y cirio utfier factors extnnsic to hiqtU'r education within the 

• d'M ,it«'ie,ji v»yst»'fn lls^^lf Dr Van Aistyne pres*»n*«; evidence to show that 
r.ii-,iny tu»?M»f: is nut fu»(,Mssartly an unavoufable respor>st» to tht» finary;iai 
p«otaem'> hifjher education Second she argues that tbeir conclusions 
,ih. >ut th»' piesf-nt distf ibutit^nHl inev^uity nnd inr^fficiency of public Support 

• )f ♦•KjJuf ♦•(iiif .ition are bas*»tJ on an incomplete analysis o! the issues and a 
{ ;nt.^->n>!i '>,'ef cjoa^s Thud she fiods that the reasonifig that increased 

.i! eo?'!ic tfistitiitiwe*. W'liJjj result m stren^thenmq the private 

0 
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institutions siiftors from toomuch emphasis on competition for enrollment 
.IS Ifie primary causr of tirMricuil distress m the private sector 

Dr Vdn Alstynt^s article presents Vtilual. i» statistics and ^^isights to support 
ht»r cunclusiun that those who propose increasing tuitions take an overly 
dim view of the existing system and. at the same time; an overly idoahicd 
view of the reforms that their proposal, would achieve Finally, she 
^summarizes the positive case for Keeping tuitions low and points out that 
whichever alternative one espouses- whether mcreasirig tuitions or 
keepin*q them low the choice rests ultimately on one s system of values 

In Chapter 4 Larry L Leslie and Gary P Johnson both faculty^nembers at 
Pennsylvania State University . take a hard look at the Carnegie Coinrnissiun 
antj Committi'i* for Economic Development reports m order to determine 
whether Ihnr nrconimendations would provide equity by income level. 
T »H»/ ai qui" tfiat the proposals to increase public tuition and expand grant 
proqram'-. tor Inw-income students would result in a regressiyn distribution 
of Ifie burJcTi. With th*' rmddle-inconie students and their families faring 
badly 

Can Of shoulfj equity as a goal b^jfchu^vi?d by <jn inequitable means'^ ask 
ihi- aiithors And they answer that the poiitjcs of good hiqher education 
tmvjnnnfi du talt* ♦ •qijitat)lf» treatment for ail * including the itiiddle class 

I hf rnKUiU' class IS a concern too of Rep James G O Hdra. Chairman of 
thn Hutisf* E(Jucation Subcommittee, whose remarks appear in Chapter 5 
yt' IS urMitftably oppused \x) the concept that increased tuitions a/?yiv/)ere 
will h'.ifi tu increased access fur anybody at c*My ktr}d of institiVion 

f^-p O Htira t.fiHs tor a wtnl-financed, nationwide systi»m of luw-tuilion or 
no tuition state uriivt»rsities colleges, and community and junior colleges. 
ai» wril ail independent institutions, which must be strengthened and 
pf"j*rv»*d tn provide* a Wide variety of choice Although he does not spell 
ou? the fj#'t.iiis h(» expresses <i helif »f that we can. without doinq violence to 
our ir^stilutiorjs or slrr»lchiruj our l(»qislative mqenuity Out of shape. v:on4e 
yVith < 'fJucafiorial firiance systems vvhich wilt t:5e consistent With our o,wh 
t'Miu atir )r],il trarJitifH) 

C^i.ipt*'* h pff serits the viewpoints of a cht^ncelk^r of a statewide System uf 
r^Kjrier *.'(lij(.ation and of a president of a large state university* G Theodore 
M.t.io Chancellor of ifie Minnesota State College System, raises some 
qijostions atxiut ihi- rnafk^M mo(jei. which would provide funds to Students 
.jfjfj i» ! iheni ^hop for tirgh'-r etltjf.atK hi He ats(H'x presses COnct.'rri ')ver the 
po'>Mt»l»- .jf.ar»tu.iptite(j tjdverse effects (jf hiytier tuitions And he writes 
'■>»jr*My tr*.js IS a nuist inopporhin** momf»ol to desert a rnarvfHous system (;f 
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mass higt^or odiicat»on. one which may well be the world s finest example ul 
a ptihiic domniitment to an pdijcated electorate " 

Dr Harold L Enarson. President of The Ohip Slate University, asks. ' Where 
Uq We Go from Here'' His presentation, based on his closing remarks at the 
recent seminar on low tuition, is an exhortation to public institutions 
^ and their supporters to work to preserve low tuition and educa* jnal 
opportunity He observes that the struggle against rising tuition began long 
ht'fufr tht? Carnegie Commission and the CED reports, and expresses t^e 
opinion that in any event , the iinderlying premises m those documents have 
now bt»pn Vtfoctiveiy demolished 

Thi; battii' Dr Enarson writes, has now shifted to the states, he describes 
what IS hru^nmingin his own state of Ohio Finally. he callsforanew agenda' 
if> hiijhi-f itii alion .mcliidinq the degree of response to emerging needs 

Th(» papers in this special report are desigyped and presented here io 
t*ntianct» iht* cjit^cussion on the best methods of financing higher education 
in our f)U stairs dur irig the coming years This is not an issue that should be 
f<*boived by poiipcal ?neans alone Nor is it an issue that shouJd be studied 
tv rt f)rionnt>tb aioru* Nt.Mlher is i! an issue *that should divide public and 
pn\;,itr hiqhor Priucation 
r 

Thf- vari Mis associations which have sponsored these papers represent 
both pnhiic .ifui private, nonprofit, higher education. The purpose of this 
report, both the papers and the appendixes, is Jo explore the intellectual 
.iri|ijrTiu'nth for tho low luition principle and to identify possible future lines 
'>f i*;s»Mrcn into iht* economic social and political consequences of 
*i^^nr)«'S «n t nfr<*fit tuition lovols • - * 
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IhM pi ri ruiu^i (jf>hato on Via financing of higher education has been 
ufiusiLitty spiritpd in iho p.ist fivi^ or bix yoats It fnay now be reaching a 
( Umax L itt^Mturo on the subject U^s been multipiymq and no \<^ss than six 
Miajor rt»p()rts by eminent nalionakgroups have recently been issued Also 
toTilrovt Tby ht»dtinq up. ebpecialiy over tfie ftequerjt proposals that tu- 
•tw>r)', ir^ public institutions Should t^o raised and that students should be fi- 
TMnced riiofL* intiii in the past through loans 

1 fiav<' t)t^t-n ^isked to analyse and coriiment on the six recent r(>ports TKt»so 
ir»ciud«' alr^iabetical order) reports of the Carnegie Commission 
Committee for Economic Development. Nationa* Board on Graduate 
tdu(.aliuTi. Nati(»Tvil Commission on th(> Financing of Postsecondary Edii 
cation lyiitu^nai Council of Independent Colleges and Universities andthf 
^>p♦MJ.^iA■nJK Foice ot MEW ch.iired by Frank Nfwman 



hy jifrf>H\M« >n ut tht- putil'bMpf tind atitn(;r 
* 

iivnvf ■ \A/hii SnotJtn Piiv ' iNew York McGriiwHiU Buuk Coniptiny Juiu* 

.N»"A Y'.fk CIO Oc.toh^-r y^7^) National Board on Grn^^iiatJ- r duration (sponsoM»d 
ny'Cunterf^nce Board of As<^oriated Research Councils). Pohcy Alternatives toward 
Citadnate Education Washmglbn 1974) National Commission on the Financing of 
Postsecondary Education f mancing Pos tsccondary E ducation in the L ast Uudfter of 
the Tw*!nt't*th Century ( Wrisn»nqturi US Government Printing Otficiv 1^/4) 
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Mv pi. in IS t= » Mf.ii \\\\U !h»' suhjrc! \n !hrr»j staqos F irsl. to pruviJe sonu' 
Mi'.j. irit .11 ;»»'rsjM^ t iv»' vin flow w»* \\t\u^t*' Wt» ruHV ar»» li^ien to prt^Si'rU lh(-* ' 
• fv.ijtn t»-.<'f!H»s dtui hfoaiJ iinf>iK:.iluMiS i)t Ifu' ti»puilb it^firu) cjreful not to 
H'T Mnfi'. J i ji ivv n If J Nm f h m .i I ' J» 't.i Us J .iful t in.illy \() present a cr ilique of lti(>se 

I 

Vj'iU ) II ;v.i-> .! ktfui ( )t vv.Jlert^he'l in Tfi»' tHi.ui<;»nij <jt fii(|tier ^Mjtication 
^M'?(MM t*'v .v.if tfh' !rie(uv .ind oraclice uf fnqher edifcational finance had 

I^'f * n.iT): . ..t ,tij.tMfUs vva^ pTirn.irtiy .i rt»spcjns:F^iUly of part*nls. .itid (jt- 
■•l-i-J* "I ue, l»»r.)ugfi p.iM lirnt» farntngb Sctiolarsh ipb and loafis 

- I ..\ n.)t prev.ilcriT n\ niajuT turrtis of •oliidiTif Sijppurl 

Vrf."ki'; i ' . l^tt . ij:jM i i)IN'q«' vva^. Ifie acv.eple(i and ri'speclod inode 



If... tf«.,", . - . .t ,1, .^1^ < )n iht* wtfier fiand was largely a r(.sponbibiiily of 

V *( Iff , , 1^ r-pn-.' -Titt tiy siatt* tjovef runenl, chtuche^s and private donors 
y*-'- ' i ^ )vnr : !"nM:t was lOvulvwd only marginally and corporations 
Vtini- • .! M. ,» i! ,,ii A'l jt_o-pled prt'-war duunia scarcely d(?batod, was that 

t "l" ' Id t>*- I - >w t - 1 t»(u I >Mra(je attt*nd,inct? of yoting rnf}r» and women 

ar • f . li i. Li . T i nht >tis ,ind f*»es m ^,tatt^ tnsti tut tons averaged about 
rhM I a ,'.Mf . ir .! iii»M ■ !Ti' jf»' Pf ival* - tuitions w(Te ,ibout c? 1 or 3 tirnf»s p4it)lic 
t<:«tu.)'v, a^ I oMipared with ^ times today 



II 

i?»M. it. :, .tM. f Ww'id 'wV.ir II. iftv ni Fi.ill brought new vigor to hiqht»r 
iM«i,i .iT. a. ..ti.j .)t..'f..'.j I )pjif irtuoiTM-s tb youno^jaiiii and worrujn tar 
m} »fi.j ;.f.-.i.^ijse'^pectatMjMb But tfie Gl Bill wa^'M^^j^Uiv^d WhontheGIs 

■ 'ij* -i" IT ■.,a;.! fiMjfu-r ediication lapsed bacK lyto a period of 

I '.'.* i'"1 iin.-.j ifi ,^ (J»'(;resse-d State until the lato 1^505 But after 

^ > 

4 I 

, r^.iri-n-.i! .ilfL.i irujfpf^rujMi.t* Curieyf^s amJ Universities: ftnancing of 
r.r/sfw f;.;ir^ My.yf a o" »v.f^^ Sr^pf . a/ ^^e/ercnce fo f^e Pnvdfe SecaOf ( unpublished 
; f..i.'tii':.i' , •••j.'irt' .,'Ji.i»- . .K.iil.tbii"' on request ^fom thf* Council 1818 R §1 . f^W 
>j' r* O r'nnijM Sj;».f t, r:,k f rjfr.ototho Secrptary of HEW Naffondl f^ol'Cv 
Q .j/jt* M i a.^L.i?'(;'; ■N»'.vi.e. R»Tvon^ .VVashinqtc^f^ Department otHElUV Otaoher 
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19^/ \A/hen \\^v natiofi vvhs* aroused by Ihoinimcrhing of Sputnik, soaw^ 

1 Gr.ints to stiJtients. based on a-syston^atic rnuanb test rather than on 
.eu:huUr;Jiip hi'dinn* conwnun especially among the private colleges 

J f ht' i)\ loans \n financing students was expanded sharply 

3 With tho inrroasinQ number of married students, a l^pacy of the Gl 
ptMiod spunse?; hHi:amc a rnajur source ut suppoj^for students * 

4 T \}v ffdfraH quvfrnment bt?came a grawing supplier of funds for both 
qrants and loans to students 

•) ]tu' ffHlt-r.il yuvernnient t)ecanie an important cont|ibulor to insti- 
tlitions mrouqh a wide array of grants, contracts and Iqans designated 
i.-tlirfly ti)T n•^>f?aTch traininq and buildings * 

6 Phii<jnthropiL foundations grew in numbers and resources 

: PTofit nuikifui cuTpof.Uions bucartie patrons of higber educatron 



8 CoTttH^f*^ tincJ untversitios bocame more Aggressive and professional in 

) 



thtfu fund raisiruj 
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, *J Statt' iVid local/qovernments greatfy increased their appropriations to 
pubiu: inst4ti»tions some established state scholarship programs and 
' somp m»ide grants to private institutions 

l^U Tuitions wore raised year after year by both public and private 
instJttjtions The percentage 'tncrease in tuitions averaged about 5». 
pcMcent a year for public and 7 5 percent tor private institutions. 

• Edijc ators> were amazed that these tui^jqhmcre^es called forth so little 
r«»a( -.on from patrons 

The chief of feet of thofto changes was to mfus^ vast amounts of new money 
into ^iqhor education sorrfo for institutional support and some for student 
Qui "Witfi this new money, the dramatic growthof enrollments was possible 
lurprisitujl/ however these changes did not alter very much the pattern of 
stitutibnal support ThQ shares of total income derived fromjuitions. state 
approprtations and'othetsources remained remarkably constant over the 
dOc*i(l»' t'jilovving Sputnik For example, in publfc institutions, tuition 
income .IS a pf?rcentaqf» of total educational funds, increased frOm 15 
percent 1957-810 17 percf^ntm 1967-8 and for private institutions from 55 
percent to 57 percent fVtoreover. the rise in expenditures pet student )ust 
ahoiit k<,'pt pace with per capita disposable income In other words, the 

) 
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Standard of living m colleges and universities was rising at about the same 
T^to .IS tht» standard of livmq in families 



III 



ftopos.its fof FecUnai Institutional Grants 

/ ' • 

By I'iH .' wtiontho process of rapid growth and expansion h^d continued for • 

fiist .ibuiJl adeciiOtv f inJ^jicial strain began toset in Institujionshad pushed 

-exist ing sources of revenue as hard as they could, but enrollments were still 

-IH>wtfKj rif Kl coste Were stiH fusing Soeducators began tocast about for stiH 

Miiort* tyy/i'nur. 1 ho attention turne.dto the possibility of institutional grants 

U'u]\ tru' ttultMai government The Annerican Count:il on Education, the 

Assfn;if^tu;n ot American Colleges the Association of Am^^rrcan 

UnivvTMii.'^ ,vi(J tht^ National ASso(fiation of State^Universities and L^nd- 

CiT.int L:c^i)»'(j<*s ,'ill wrnt on record in T967 or 1968 in favor of institutional 

(}T.ints Thv (X)riunun pkM was to retdin all the then existing forms of federal 

.ii^'l anrj .Kid institutional grants -Ihe" ne*w money to be distributed 

tiLt.tJfdtnq tu fcVniulas yet to be devised 

i 

fhe P/ioposiji for-fed«>ral institutional grants was based on three tacit 
absijrnpiionb^ CftneVas thaf expenditurcfs would continue to rise .rapidly 
becaufto of g/ojA/ing aqj^llments and rising costs Another was that, (hough 
'tjMirf ai L .iteqorical a^d was desirable, it did little to meet the basic operating 
i.or.ts f>f institutions and unrestricted funds were needed as well The third 
issiirriptiori was thcit a steady rise of^uitions would be on principle socially 
ri.irfnful 4 



rtu- strif(.ri th<.»ri l-x'ganfor suftablefortiiijlasthatmightb^ iised to distribute 
t» <ltM.li n>stitijti(;ntil .lid* Many wore rnoposed Even I devisf?d such a 
f' irrr^ji.i .iMd tM»* tnjokU^t in wt|ich it was contarned betarne one of the very 

. '■ ^ ■ 

Ihf f-j'ih't,tnnvOstnu>fU HI Higher Education Aniofican CoimcM on Education. 1967. 
f f'ift't.t! f*nnp4nis tt)r'tiighvf E Ui/C^tion. Anufncan Council af» EduCrition. 1969. 

K 

f.^i}t}r.i' f ,n.irH tnq of Htqher Education Tiif- Association of American 
'^jA'vlj; ; jC^ -.trunrjl/ suppt irti^^lii- Milh-r hill 

t*u' f t .int » i)fHifjtu){ t diJi.iitiOti CarnMqu.' Commissioi\on Highe» Education. 1968 
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first publications of the Carnegif? Commission Indeed, the commis:iion 
(lavi* consTdciiihN> intention in its early years to fedi^ral institufional aid 

The conclusion f draw from this history is that as late as four or liva years 
»igoihe academic commilmty was overwhelmingly in favor of low tuitions, 
^alarmod a(hhe prospect of havingto raise tuitions year after yd'ar in the 
luture and saw general ifistitutional support from the federal government 
as tho best answer 



IV 

/Vokv, 4npm,irno,s - ' - - - - 

r 

Hut ;itoiitmJ i9bH. cjufing the discussion of institutional grants, some new 
t .jr|(.t»otb w» Tt» hf 'ginning to^get a hearing One of these was that the major 
v|o;ti <;t n»»v% tcdn^il programs should be to encourage needy and lower- 
rnidrllr incotTKr students to attend coMege It was argued that federal aid 
snoiiid he pninaniy m the form ol grants and loans to low-mcome students 
^iMfi th.ii institutional aid shouM be in the form of added dost-of-education 
tiiiowances to assist those institutioris accepting needy students. This was 
th<» hurdnn of t^e Rivlin report which was prepared in the last^montbsof the 
Johnson administration and issued in January of 1969/ This id^a eventually 
Ix'came the underlying theme of the Higher Education Amendments of 

In the (Mtiv 19705 Other more radical lines of thought were emerging Some 
wpT<» »ulv.inf:f»fl by those who had become disillusioned with higher 
'•tiuctitioTi hecaiist'of campus unrest, some by public official^ who wanted 
to brirjg costs un(;J*?f control, and some by economists who presented 
trLnniucii argunu^nts In general, with variations in detail, the critics ' 
wmMk Tcj<»tJ on thTee proposals , 

fM*' first proposal was thi^t hrqher education could and should be more 
• ftKu^ni fhf> M'f'iTiingiy endless escalation df costs should be slowed 
^jown S'jnu* of thi-cntics argued that higher education was becoming over- 
»'«paruir(j fh«H It was trying to educate more people tl)an could benefit 

\ »!!!»» rif(ju«'(J triat higher education had gone out of balance m that too 

• ■ ■ 

DuricilrJ A WolK Attornativo Methods of Federn) funding for Higher Educdtion. 
C^^riegnf Cnrr^^isSion on Higher Ed|JCation. 1968. institutional Aid Federal Support 
fo (:oiin(fQs'^jruJ ih^vorsttios 1972 Quality an6^ Eouahty .iV®-»v Levels of Federal 
Pifyjipnnsit^tht^ for hhqhor EduLxitton 1968 

To\fi/*vd ,* ior^g-rdngv Ptari for federal Financial Support for HigHei Educatton A 
Hiiport t(i thv Prfyadont (Washington Df»partnient o1 HEW. January 1969) 
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I 

'riuich was bemq spent on graduate study, researched esoteric ^eciafties. - 
and not hnouqh on^ undorgradtjate education And some argued tthat 
uibtitiitiuthti i>tticicnuy cuuiJ Deirnprovud through mechanical technology. * 

'ibetTtn iisi? of building spdce. new academic calendars, larger classes/etc. 
Ffurn ihis'lmtt of argument arose the oemand for cost analysis and 
nieastirement. progtam budgetmg. and accountability -all of which are 
lively topics today. ^ 

A second proposal that came on strongly after 1970 was that the support of 
public colleges and universities should come relatively less from taxesfThe 
high tuition idea was adopted by some on the pragmatic ground that 
additional funds were needed and that tuitions were t^:^only potential 
. source. It was argued that because of the tur/i9f public opinion a93in$t Uie 
• academ :c world . the in ten sified competition h>r existing tax mon ies. and the . 
political resistance to tax increases, the olp sQurces could no longer be 
expanded 

<* 

Btit thf ultM fjt high tuitions \^.*as advocated by others, including many 
♦ •cunoinists on f)rinciple Some argued that both equity and efficiency 
wniiuj t)f promoted it tho higher education industry" were operated 
Without public subsidy along the lines of the free market; with tuitions 
tovuriiig thr fuij cost of instruction Equity would then be assilred because 
thobo b('ru»f itmq ^A^oiiid pay for services received and well-off families woutcL-^^ 
nr) longer got unnocdod subsidies Efficiency would be assured because 
only those educational services woukJ be produced which, student- 
cf>nsumor5 thought worth paying for To attract paying customers, 
rnstftiitiofjs would bo motivated to offer excellent education, and to meet 
itiarKf't c()fnpotit»on they would have to be pfficient. Charles Carter, the 
'Ji «lir;qu?sM»«fJ ♦»t:onomist and vice-chancellor of the University of Lancaster. 
*Jcit5itv(.'iy called this scheme the |am factory" theory of higher education 

UttiiM rconomists taking a loss radical approach, advocated more 
rno«j»«f at*' incffMs^'s in tuUions Their aim was to capture ^some of the 
M;^^si'*iu»b nr)w bomq recoivod by hiqh-income families and use them ti> 
'^uf>p(>rt luw-incofTif.' sti4d«M^t5 and to augment institutional budgets This is 
VM' basic, philosophy ijndorlyinq several of the recent reports we are 
(.iinsKJi'finq todly. 

A third new idea was that long-term loans of substantial amount should be 
'."ist'C! f irquiariy for the financinq of Students Almost everyone agreed that a 
qonfft)us system of student aid would be essential to keep access and 
uppurtunity /p^m b>om*^ argued that the aid si.ojld be wholly or largely in 

Miiion FfiHdm.ir< Tn*-^iqhrf Schooling m America The Public Interest. Spnnq 
1968 pp 108-112 
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thi' form of grants fmancod mainly from public funds But many ;)ther5 
ttu)u(jtitl4)nq-torm loans should hk\i\ major soiirceof financing for low-and 
itjhjtlfS'inLurtu' studefUs Only through a system of loans combined with 
hi(jh)tiiitfOns would government b^ relieved significantly of the cost o4 
h^jhor I'ducatio^ and new sources Qf funds tapped And so a great deal of 
t*tturt*W4is devoted to inventing long-trrrr) sljiident loan schemes thgl wogid 
hi' Kviotahie to students, that would be politically and morally acceptable. 
«ifi(.i ttiai would qivo folief .to the public exchec|tier Td date, the nation is still 
.1 ivHuj Wily f T ofn fm^t^rqu^te lo^n program as defined by advocates of heavy 
hoffowinq but ^ttoits*continiie 



If^t' ap proach to higher educational finalnce tbrough high tuitions and 
Mudi'ut iihfns was seen to have an. important coliaterai effect it would 
narfow {ui fvcii clusc) the tuition gap between public ^nd private 



irtt>titutiont, t \ M i h WtJ to correct the unfavor^le competitive position of the 
privat(^ s<*(to» Thii^ educators in the private sector wero'occasionally 
triTiptrd \n .ifiv(R>rftf» high fynbiic tuitions and STpdent aidithrough loans 
H( jwpvor on thi'Jwnoic? (»ducators m the private sector were quite restrained 
in V\i\iT political/activities especially as many of the'n sincerely favored low 
piitilu. tuitions • '\ 

i u coricluijiv the basic issues m the recent debate are clearly thoseVt^ting 
jo **ftic'cncv levels of tuition, long-term student loans, artd the compeKlive 
(H>situ)n of the private sector However, several other secondary issues have 

?inerqed These arf.v 

1 Sh(;uid Student a«d. whether in the form of grants or loans, be fu'ly 
portable' so that students would bring their aid. and possitriy also cost* 
of pducation allowances, to the inktitutiQgs of their choice'^ Or should 
tnt' .11(1 be dispensed by the institutions'^ 

2 What will ^ (he effects of the recent lowering to eighteen of the age at 
whK.ti younq pi-ople reach the majority'' How will it affect the 
administration of a means test in the allotment of student aid'' And how 
will It affect the definition of m-state residence'' 

A srioTikj \,iK inc^otivos for charitable giving and property tax 
. *'xt»TTiption5 of colloyes and universities, be curtailed, held steady, or 
(•xpanded 



7 



W Lee Hansen and Burton A Weisbrod. A New Approach to Higher Ec^ucation 
Finance m M D Orwig (Ed ) financing Higher Education Alternatives for the 
federal Government. (Iowa City The American College Testing Program. 1971). pp 
117-142 
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H.)vv stiimht Tfi,» qfowifM) pf oqt.irns of adult t^diication bo fmancod with 
f.- ,p. i t hoth i»i>titiJtMfi.i! costs and stiidt»nt suppoif^ 



•i > fiiuc t{ \of tht' historical backgrouftd Let me now turn to the Six recent 
f.'Piuts .III t>? vvntcti Aio in niy |i*dqment worthy contributions to the 
ijisrnssion . >f tm|ti!*r «»duc:atK)nal finance I should warn you that not all of 
tri.' rt ports hav<' btH*n published and I have not had access to the last 

• « vii.jt)ns If I am guilty of mismttffpretation. I hope that members of the 

• n .t.ir.'ii;>n ptirwi will sf! nu» slraiqht 

An .tt» irk. ii)iy ffstr^ined and moderat^ in their recbmmendations *ln 
,|.ifit ttit'v .ifc i^ic:ienuMital For example, no one of them argues for 2ero 
iu.tn)f»^ • M l»^r fffft Lust pncff»g ui a*My other :>harp bf#aK from past practice. 
->iMUi' f I'L MffifMi'int that «»vtM> tht^imoderate changes proposed be phased in 
»..'r .1 iM^ruHf of yt^Ars Novrrtfu»if»ss these docume nts do point m a cer tarn 
•infi t».H. tfKji'f'>t thi'y potnt m the direction that the system is already 
P'.*v«M(j if tht*v ififUn»ru.t* pohcy th(»y will hasten trends that are already 

I jKtu M« tt .»iftunatct» the f t'pofits'uru* by one. or outlinethem mgreat detail 
Amii I .n.uf not ciuibhio over statistical discrepancies and ambiguities, of 
\\h\LU lUt'iv art* -^ornp I shall try to concentrate on the major issues which 
.Iff tt-vv ifi niiftJhft tinff conceptually quite simple The first is efficiency 

A I ffff tt'tn y I wou! tfuMlocurnentsstfesseii^ns!.tutionalefficien(^y Irefer 

• » trw' t.'(,t»fts of c:ED iUKi Ihe National Comniisbion The Carnegie group 
at j jiiii (Uvrii (jn efficiency only because one of their earlier reports was 
.} ifK .Illy airecard towcird that subject The CED 'eport ror^ained an 
<-.t« ria«'(i '«|i .v.,i ,,.M)rj on strengthening internal governance and 
managefnent#as a way to improve? efficiency I found this section oftheCED 
t«'tj(irt r.ithf'f h(»f)Mli»tK;al in tone and not very fr(»sh or provocative I 
..ippf*'(M!» (j h(>wev(»r its sensitive concern for academic considerations m 

i«'.iiit>(j witn makers such as faculty tenure, faculty and student 
{Mf !u ip.ition in (governance and mechanical aids to teaching. This was no 
. ni'U' fn.iM.iqt'nal approach to higher education 

The National Commission emphasized the controversial area of cost 
analysis and unit cost measurement These concepts were presented as 

] 

fht* Mfvr £ tftft ttvff Usff of HonfiijfCifS^ An tmporatfvv for Higher Educatupi (InA.»w 
YritV Mf (if.m-HiM tioOK Company ^97?) 
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*Ke»vs to r)*;th ffftciency and accountability Tf»e commission had been 
ifv»tiact«'(j in its (»nahhng loQ^slation to develop national uniform standards 
^ »t f .I'^.ifliti'U'j cojils pff stuiiorft TfuMfiiphc.itit)^ of thedirt»ctivt» w»'isclfMr 
In thf hthiTo instftt^tions woiHd be expected to compute ihoir costs for 
piHposos of intrrnal management and report their costs for purposes of 

* assessing overall institutional efficiency and perhaps even as a condition of 
receiving federal aid The CED group also advocated cost analysis. • ♦ 

n»f pr<>sfH*ci oi mandatory cost analysts and cost reporting has been 
W4 irr ibOMU' to many ediicatofs Some of the v^or ry stems from the bel«ef that 
i iuu *t iK .irui iin iv(»f s«ties arc unified entities producing many products, and 
thjt iij\n\ costb cannot readily bt» allocated to particular outputs More of the 
vvu^ry strmb ftom a deep concern that measiirement of cost will be grossly 
fn.>,it-adKU| unifss thert> ts corresponding qualitative assessment of the 
pf .^Ju^ t s.i jT js toarrd with ample |ustification. I think that spurious 
« »-.t tt{juf«'L^ fiMv t>c used by fimdinq agencies to beat down the quality of 
Ki;,frtj(.?ii)M whi.»ri'vcf it r ibcs above the average 

1 ht* (|ut»stum ul (>f>st analysis was also considered by the National Board on 
f iM'luatt- 1 disL.ition ] Ik» prubler?! of allocating costs iS especially vexing in 
t tjiitphwi iinivtnstti**s With qjaduate programs The report of the graduate 
juMip LiiDtatfu^d an iliurmnaling essay on cost analysis by Professor 
f i.Mji-fn k t B.Hdt»^ston of Berkt»ley He pointed Out that in principle, even if 
u i hnu .it prv»PU'nis ( t)i*ld he ovf^rcome. no str>gle uniforni cost ftgure would 
t>t .ippjopf ial«- toi Kinds of di-cisions Different co*>t concepts would be 
'■■*j*'.J for fJiHtMt^fit purposeii 

I fif N.iti' >ri,i! Cornr»ussK)n durinjg tts deliberations fieard all of these worru^s 
.m l t • II ..,i f fis >iUi Hit i,ot>(s FMcif iy times and took cogni^rance of them But in 
tht ♦ fi'j th'^y itT.omnifnrted that cost analysis be pursued as a tool for 
in«;jr . .rjij ♦'Mnjt-m.y in hK|h»'f ('Clucaticjn 

fj, i»N.vM vM vv tin* ( f>sl qu«»sho»i IS lhat trdiicafois must be mcrt^ismgly 
. »n. » 'Vu «J .11)* Hit tost analysis and sii«jui(f be dev(?lopmg mor(» meaninqlul 
' •» ! t\\ I fn*'*/ r!ujst if.cj'pl th#* ta(,t tlvit pubhc concern abt;ul costs is 
!• (jj!tf>i.i!»- .<i>'i . J< siKihlL* riif f)a::«t habit of mt'asunncj quality in t(?rms of 
.(.f'lit'i ifra«aij ijt (Hitputb which implM'i, that gre-afer t.*xpendiluf(.*s 
•". ttf ifiU l» .j j t.. tuqn*'? (Quality IS n(^ longer acceptahir* What must bo 
I ?tu i . t-> U\v\ t)**ti«*f fn«Msunsnoton(y of cubtbutalsoof Output Neitherof 
tf»»-..' t.uu»'|»ts st.mdinfj alon<» tolls tjs anything about efficiency 
{ tt.. «« f.( , ^\ n{t'.isiir»'d .<s J latio h« tw*»efi two vaiiahUi^ rosi and t)utput 
M«-.tn AMM« vv*' ^'fJsicafors rntist do our best toachi<?v(» public und(»rstandinq 
■* » • ft.t«" ' I' )us tact-^ < 1 1 rn»N<ningful cost n)(»asuref»H»nts are t(»chnically 
J»«*". lit (.'» {)5itput rn<Mi>uremrnts aM» vastly moie difficult and (3) 
f 5 ... .tJuM'jt. ,i fTU.,jTijf«'Hii .ntb (>f cffu, M'tu.y wjI' rw-vcf t»t^ Wholly (juanttf Mhd ' 
,iMi ! .-..1} !)»• f.Mflly jutlqniental 
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I >tu>uiil to i)fttM^i>Fu» other comment on mstituttonal efficiency This is 
rtwit iofv »*fTiiHi i)tjts«dof$ such as busfTfiessmen and legislators --^re 
;{ M.- ti liTi.L'ffato the pH.' .enl oVK'tcncy of higher pclitcation anrl to 
rv.iq^jrfjtf \hc qjins tha; Jre feasible without unwarraTrfed sacrifice ot 
.u*'i^»H I that;he, CED report was by implrcation unrealistic in its 
t'sttft^.it.' ot tfu> .j^nuufU of 9ain hkely to be achieved through better 
f'Mn,ivn»fni'iif Cntics sonielenios forget that higher edacation has. on whole. 
i-»fuj nt t'fi .1 (topfc^sst^d n^dustry andjhat it has recently been squeezed 
'.j.;!! a ptt^tty tigfit wrtnqer There is not much fat It is true that some 
n>?>t. ,Ti. >ns inujrit fn,«Kt» one-time ctits m cost per student of as much as five 
'ri f . I f it Without ^>erlous daiTiagc to quality Soma might even manage to do 
>«'v»M.(i v'tMis rn a row But nu mstitutioti can do it year after year As 
;.|»'-,tfii in iht» Carfu^gie Commission report, The^iore Effecttve Us^eof 
M'r-.M,;f( f t 1 1»>;.*', fea^onabte goal for efficiency-irriprovement is to cut 
iMf.u.ii r'uf»»^jsi- in real cost (after allowance for inflation) by one 
.-Mt.j.jf p )inr In^;trac1 of increases m real costs as in the past of three 
M ^w.i .imfistitutiun might With sustained effort, reduceihe rate of 

J.. ♦ f?''M t-nt a v»\<i Sucfi a saving IS well worth striving for but 

• Mf • .... tTi.jny .>f thr financial problems of higher education 

B fuftions jfitf Sfinfof}! Aid fho central financial recommendation of 
svvfrai of itu' reports is that the tuitions ct public institutions should t)e 
■.?f aMii.itiy r,tfso(? ptovi(fod adequatf* aid for low- and middle-mcome 
»TwtJt*nts IS rnjfie available That proviso »s critical 

1 1).' CufUMjit* Ct>mrfuss!on proposed a gradual and very modest increase of 
piiiiiii. tuitiDfis tivt't ,i t»*n-year period to one-third of educational costs (witti 
.tfi t.ption for i'onirT)untty colleges) and a slowing of the rise m private 
tuitJMf) to nu n)oiv than the growth of percapita disposable incomi^ On ttie 
.vt>'Hi' thf Carnequ* repoft is quite moderate anrj generally favors 
, i^f*tjfiu.itfwf^ t)f 'hf prt»si»nt system of finance rather than at)rupt change 
Ifi*' Ctl) Tfpnfi made a much more drastic recommef^dation that pt>blic 
ti|it»"M . f.jisMij ^iv»*f fivr yeiUs iU-^^ years m th(» cast* of commurtily 
:<h!.v^ to h.ilf of e*inf,;jt«oFia! costs The CED report mcidf»ntali^ 
t.-(.'>fTuii.'n«lf<i that in th(» acrour^tinq for colleges and univt-rstfit- » 
■ {opf»-L.i-ttf in '^n capital asst'ts stu>uld he included ir^ the costs Th<* net of 
ttifif .'p-sal IhtMi fs that tuitions might use to perhaps jM*rcent of 
.n-aM. tjofMi f.(*st>r as ( onvt*nlu>nally ot^fininj 

Ti'f INJatn.)Tjai C« »'Mfiussiori^difj not make specific /ecomrn^'fulatiuns iui 
( fianq*- iM tf»** financincj 6l higher tMluCtiliori t)ul ratlu^i a/ictly/ed VciiuMis 
a!t»'"iai»v»* piMt»' »'»ais from standi>omt of their costs aruJ social fffocts 
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vu vvn tfKit ^ti^ili'fit chu] ha>t*il on a ffttMfH, ft»sT ts more* eftoctivo way of 

tJsK toft:«* f«'pv)rt of thf Nsitional Cv)iHiLtl of l(t^jt»ptMhit»fil Cgt^tfgt»t> .<nU 
Uf^'v^'fsitifs .ilso ,ifiaivvf's .jiU^tfi.JtiVfb U\v favored onv wuulil involvt» d 
•Miulf f.itt» fis<» if> piiiUfc tmtJOHN Tho N^»wr?^an ft»port is not specific ahoiit 
tin.uu Lil ^Ict.iU.s. boX Jors ort)phaM^clfuli>luUcn!sfd!hef th.ifi quver fimonts 
.thKiiti Vii- rhc wi hjtU' for tran^pofting fiiful.s to mstttiitions The tfnphcalit)fi 
r^^ .If tr<at tuitions ^h. Mihj hi* fa«soc1 Tht* N«*vvfntm T<»port may be thofnost 
M.hi ai «.tf-an in its financial lrnpllcatl<>n^• 

c"..ui»'4 tfv»')v thi'Sr ffp.^uts otf^'F at>Lindant tt-^ttMlo^y ffufn at>(o<!n'0 public- 
-»piMt.»<i (jfMups that tuitions sbi)ui(t bo raised in thf» public soctor of higher 
. afion AF:d an of the foports ^tatoor »fttply lbatacollHte»falt>enefit woiild 
T i M.iM.ivv !»'f !M»t«')n gap t>i»tWf»ofi the pub'ic and pf:valt» Soctor*; 

J i*» p* P' ^ "i^^ oMhf ■ C.irni»fpt» ComPTussion contained onr notabU* 

' .! ""iv tn.tt ttittt.>ns i-hould tio qraduatod by U'Wi ot 

• 5 It ati«>»i 1 »-v»'st f»>f -fMshfurn ano stjphornort^s npxt hiqh(»st ^>r juniors 
jM.i s^'Hiofh an*! ruqht^st fr)? (iradiiatc and pfofr»ssional students The ratio 

• I' rh«- tMfff cpuwp^ would bv about Hoi 5tu3 They pfuposedtbisKindof 
'}f idiiahtio for both public ami priv<ito instftutiuns T ho purpotie. of coufS»» 
,\ Mild t{? Km^p uf>por tuntty opt.*f» at the beginning of colloge cMtHitt>, afid 
t > ♦fnpt.jsf fMi}h tu ''ons and nt?avy bofrowinq after students had beconu* 
At I! t-stahtc.hiMi It -^a way of fncreas^nr; tuttions without raising th<« barrJOfs 
It .--ntrv t^j^Q4M^(h» }r\ts propo^V rarbc^s borno phtlosophic^al questions 
\iK>uX tfu^ aflc;ctniOf>s of expt^nditures among thf* various <ev<?ls of 
instruction and about the unity of the university And it raises practical 
guesttons about potentia \ effects on attrition with stepped-up tuition after 2 
years or 4 years and about competitive relationships between the private 
.v)'\ ptit^^K, r>»*(.tor If tfit» plao appiiod to both private and public ift^tttulion*^ 
<^ p* ^po-sfMj »♦ \ \fii\'\ .^ft-.^Uy Wfjfr-ft !n»* dOH.tr r|ap t>»MWMi»n pr**-itr* .inrl 
; iitMr ? ijtj.in^ t(»r ,it Jv.iO'. **d sttjd»»nts 

I* ^» . > ■ ■ »M -.v f )M »^ .(II ..-It Mw-f t if niqM» 'f at ION a'^' • <t 

» » 'n it n {' 'O'j-tftr -iMxii'j t^.- Mp»'f)MO .^nd »'MtOu»ag»*M)<»f)t qivrn tu low 
"w .T'jL:. Mt*. Alt jt the O'p'jrts .luf^'f* spfCifi£:<illy ot t)y irTiplif:ati )n that 

;f e»t . ' .- ' K% ifuwrn** ^tud^rUs shoiild bo f^xpand^d Ff;r f^xamph^ thi» 
t ..If Ml '.^i. - ( .'unn ,>,t.^n rr-(^oiMfTiff)d»*d fuH ftindif)(i c/f tht.* B.isK. Opportunity 
i,r.r'!'> N.ttuuKil B'ljrd »>fi G'.*du«it<' Educ.itiori rM(.(jfnrMf»fidod thro*- 

?,p. > ..J? jra-i:^,il" fi-iiu»vsh»ps \i f itO grar!t«'d u) 'ni>d<»st f»i>Mibf*fs tftwsi- 
t» 1 J • Mj,.f it trins*' "'»K"jn»»d to ni« v? sp* 'r tfic fn.iocjMvv^'f f Mf**n»r*fUs t A 

• T' '^i,!! .n.p- ;f t.nn »<n< J ttio ^» d**s»gfw»tj for rnirif^r ity (poups in j wV'.»Oi»'U 



T*- f.H) I'- t (,<irp«%;ii^ r»-p'>rt'. vV"^»- ,il^.> ♦•Kphcif »n r» '(.f f')if n^f tO»'i' ; 

•^t i«l»At l';.irj ♦./♦.?«"r, Thi-/ Would "fMpfi jsi/»* i«^U'4 {♦.•r*n 
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lotins of latcje amuunj^wtlh income contingt?fit Teaturos. The reports 
fOCOqtn/<»d. hom*vff . tha! !ho natton is a ionq way ffo?n overcornniy 0>e 
prohMTis of tccf)niquo vind of cap^Uil supply needed fof the massive loan, 
system they envision The report of tN* National Board qq Graduate 
EdiiCiition was especially articulate on the danger of cuttmg out fellowships 
tor graduate studentn on the basis of a proposed loan system which simply 
dct»s not yet exist 

Iht* rt^ports suggest that student aid. including both grants and loans, 
should be portable in the ser^se that Students would reccMye theif ailoiments 
if^dt»pendonfly of the institutions they chose to attend Ttus portability 
wotild presumably widen student choice of institutions and would ' jyato 
lOilt^gt's ami* i/nivtTSities to cater to the needs and wishes of students 
P.jrtahU' btucJefi! aid would be especially potent if accompanied by cost-of- 
t»diR.ati(>ri riHowances <is iS freqiiently suggested The Newman report 
especially emphasises portability of studeQl aid In my judgment, the 
subject ot portability raist?s some senouf qufe^tions about institutional 
autonomy and hac not \(et received the attention 'it deserves While st'jdent 
if»tlu(»nce ove? institutions can be fecommended within reason, there is 
sufn« thint| ^iKo to be said for the integrity, inner-directton ana academic 
Ireedoni ot institutions IrAhe currevit debate tho«;p considerations tend to 
he tqn<.)rf»d Tho N^nvman retxvt was eloquent on academtc freedon) anci 
ln^>t^tut^onal .mto.iomy but saw tht^ state as tho cfiiuf threat and Students 
Wfth poffabi** tunds Jic libeiatots i fiot /.o sure the matt(»r is that 

MfUpIc 

f : f*nv,ifo fnstitijft()fi\ Let m(> now consider the special problems of pr ivaH* 
ffistitiitiofr; All of ifie (groups were concerne^d about tfie futuf stf engtli and 
' ?! iti(> prtvatt* sector AM expressed apprc?:,'iation t>f the {.ontnbiJtions 
m.in^^'bv p'lvatr^ institutions to the nation and indeed to public fiighf-r 
education as well However, most of the reports dealt with the private 
'.ft iu a fathrf hR.cd<*ntcil tashiof^ Both \ho CED and Carnegie groups 
f« 1.. jtnuu-ndf'J stcit»» aid to private mstui jfff ifw Ti*««» OtD report was quitt* 
-xplf tt tn f»»( i)fnMU'tvJ,.u^ 'j^'fM'ial institnuonal qratfts to both piihli<; anu 
pi«v.*t»- ir^stilulM HIS i>^se'J <»n enroUm*-nt thn .^^rru^iint per stiident to bij 
.f'J|ti^t!'M h/ typ!'\ t;f ins!itut;of» according to instrucfinruil costs and 
.iTMount\ itiroMx* from private sources Thf* Carneo*^ group 

ornriioti' st.*tf .ud in thf» form of tuition offs<»ts capitatiort grants to 
itr.tittjtions Of '^r.iots to sttJiierus attending pnvatt.' if^stitutions 1 fu* 
( ;,un.v pt' {jtvJ!:*p nott'd fjvoratily thf* ^^Kp^nft1entatlon witfi programs of tfiis 
♦/;••' novv i^<jir»(^ tm tn fiKiny stat<*s and irnplK^d tfia! sucti programs should 
**i'.u.it>p!y .irt(j f'xo.nul f hi^ Newman n»poft witfi fts e'*^ohasis on student aid 
.j)j^^*sttMl TtKi? fu»»»(iv stihJ«*rits .itterKiincj private uis^ lorr, should reci-ivr' 
t 'tf.i fp.mts to hi'ip ri<'ftiiy hir|h torthjiis Th«» ii Mi -! i y iiKj idea m all th<»so 
i*'Ports ^.is to Un<i a way \() lainm tho dollar tuition (jap 
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MU'^^cu fi'pori sifonaiy ompna5i2ed the importanceof chaniablegivmgto 
ninnor .^.lur.itiofi and motu} fp 75) thai existing ta/ incentives tor vofun- 
t.iiv sii^pDii ultuqht'r oducatiort he maintained and expanded In 
mv jU(l<rfTii»nf this is a recomniendalion of great irnportanceand shoiild not 
ti«' pdsstHJ i>v(?r lightly . *; 

As iit\x> vvouKJ expect, the report oMhe National Council of Independent 
I. .inj uruvofsittos was devoted primarily to the private sector H 
r* «..?4infr(l the importance uf^rivate mstittitions to American society. 

• •Kpiairufd thr'mountmq financial problems, pointed to the importance of 
•tu riqlfunjirtg t.ix incentives for charitable giving, and then presented 
v v»'r.ii f.iitinci.il optior>s involving varying amounts of aid try needy 
:.tt jiii nt.s Oni.' of tl^ose options was to raise public tuitions. Another was to 
:">t.ihii'>h .1 tuition-offset plan under which "the state or federal 
'I .••inmiTi! .v«MJi(j pciy lor each student enrclled in a private institution an 
nil iv..»t t-nii.ii lit part ur all of ihe difference between tuitions and average 
.iluf .ifif)ri.ii ( Mst in public institutions' The payment could be made 
'jiM^(tiv t.. vu' stutl»MU or to the mstitiitions Another proposal was a 
/ .*niptMrn,sn si'Tiiiai to th*' CED Carnegie ptarrs. m which public tuitions 
vvuiji 1 1).* r.iibed moderately and partial tuition-offsets would be paid totfie 
;'M. jtv i^Lctui In addition, the report suggested direct institutK>r»di grants 

• ini tM# s\,i\t> i)\ trdtrral (love^nment for capital purposes 

ttu* NCICU report alluded to. but did not develop, an issue that was 
uvei looked in the other reports namely, that adequate aid to private 

• education may require federal as well as state support Both thr CED and 
Carn(*qiL» reports had indicated that support of private institutions should be 
a responsibility of the states. The prgblem with this solution is that many 
pnvatr* in aitotiorvs are rjational or regional in outreach and draw only a 
fraction of ihuir students from the home state But programs of stateaid are 
.isu.iliy root med to in-siate mstituUons and in-stato stiidcnts It would t>o 
pomhie of course iot statics to make grants with respect to state residents 
.vh»'r»:ver they .ittond college and a few states have done this However, a 
trill/ M.jiifiiicii system f)l ^id to private higher educ^tior^ probably needs the 
wit'M v»»tition (if the fefi'M.U qov/rnmpnt oithei oy directly spor>sorinq the 
\ti'}f}uv)\ Ml hy proviUinq rnatchmq grants to Uw states ' 

D Gf,t(iu,itn Edtjcdfton and Hpsearch Many discussions of higher edu- 
cational finance are confined to undergraduate instruction The important 
functions of graduate and professional education, research and public 
service are virtually tgnored Of the reports under consideration, only three 
dealt with this subject National Board on Graduate Education Carnegie 
and Newm.in 

Th»- r»'p/Hf (if the N.itKjnHl BoarrJ noted the rapid disappearance rtf fedi^ral 
fenows'Mip and training programs, the levoling-off of federal funds for 
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rosoarch (espocialTy for basic research), the unpredictable fluctuations ot 
teclorai support federal prouccupation with tiansientcategoncal prograins. 
»irij ft.di'ral wtr^ponsibility fo» trio welfarafand c(Vitininty of institutiunb 
Iho board called for rDstoration of somei^llowships and traineeships and 
tlu' il»*v»»iopnu^rit of practicabk* tindafcl(H|(iato student loan programs They 
raised many issut»s regarding the future of basic research and its role m tho 
advancement of our culture and our economy Tney recommended 
iMblilutional aid for graduate st"idy by- funding relevant bections of the 



excessivt* lelidnci* on manpower forecasts as a basis for educational 
pi«)nniruj 



The Carnegte Commission, as pan of its step-tuition program, advocated 
tiiitiuns thrw times as high for post-baccalaureate students as for freshmen 
and s;jl>ru)m()res The commission was however. <;omowhat ambigt'ous 
,it>'j'it tr-.i^ proposal as it might affect students seeking the PhD They also 
rfH:orTU)u»n(U»(j that the federal government -assume responsibility for 
qradu.itf and prdfossional education and research and significantly 
increast' 4t!> support if the nation is to remain in lue vanguard of scientific 
,inU technological developnients * * In a previous report, the commission 
Jud. rL*Co'?iniended a rnassive prociram of federal fellowships for doctoral 
cnn(itrjatt>s. together with cost-of-oducation supplements of S5.000 eacp 
The?'.» ft ilowships wotild be award(?d to students already «n course and 
would not ht* portable And m anotht>r previous publication, the Carnegie 
Curnmission had recommended that federal grants for univefsrty-based 
research be increased annually m proportion to the growth of GNP The 
Nfwman group, on the other hand, recommended a massive program of 
p()rt)Ht)le graduate fellowships with companion grants over and above 
tuition of S2 000 to the mstitutiojjS selected by the students 

L HvLutf^riij jnj L'fQfonfi f ducafron The l^ew'rnar) and CarnegK* reports 
pf;iiit»'d to a f ut rt-nt l^lmd-spot ut thf • f mancmg Df higher education namnly. 
that no .i(3f 'i^(iat«' ptovisu)n is being made to finance recurring or lifeiong 
i.fiN( .irit)ti or tfu^ stud«»nts nno^tiy adults) involved in surfi (?ducation No 
■ ■li/..in\ .VI H' rjffi'Ti'd tru- probU'm wa*^ merely identifK»d 

F .S'/"f'»^a'v of fMM Ht^ports Let nu> now r^Tapitufat** Waiviruj rt),Hiy 
vnn.ilion-» 'Jt'tatts atuj nuanct^s tht» six repor'ts are sayir»q: 

1 Ttu.»-ffu .♦•fu y m! highfr . diu.ation brtuold h«- unproved 
M (/j;c,if;o'» tV'" / .i , ' vV'». ; / ji 'M./f/f.s ' VV'u; S-'U »( -'f/ P.l/ ^ op (.it f) 10/" 
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»'v»'n tun* (it iTi^lructuHwH-*^^ ■ - - ■ 

^ At ( »'ss -.rit .ui.'j lu' av»iil.ihl»» to .ill qiialifnnJ >l(iiK'nts Stucjont«ii<J&hoiild 
nt- rHt»»fuJt»(J m tc^mi of (jraiit!-, to lfm-»ru ifn»» >tucJf rits ancj loans to 
low .jnj rmddlu incumt? students 

-i l«^.if»s snoul'i t)e(:i>rTh» .1 fnofo prominent part r)f the btiidiMit aid 
,ifi)(jr,irn Pfacnc.il long tcrrv. loan programs shouKi b«* invt*rU(HJ aruj 
a(Jf(^ii.Hr r.ipitjl to fund tfu^ni bhouUl In- rdiSv'J 

•» -stiid^Mi .fuj ^r^'MIlcJ hf» poriahl'* 

N Privat* ujstitiajt »fis sni)iao |>t- ass«bted hy any of sevf^ral typi»b of tuitiuri- 
utt'.i-ts wtiu ti wi»uld hav<» thi» rffoct of n.irruwmci thf tuition <]ap and 
pM . .'hly f-, in aituti'Mial c|f»inlS 



I jit. . tttivf-. tr)r c n,irit«il)lo c|jv»ru^ stionld s?r» 'nqtht'nod 

.H ^.wj.T.ii f. iifivvsh.ps ar>d trainrf'sfups tor qradoatP Students Stiould bf 
r. -.Tor.'U .i\ !vat>l iT) pj?L jruj DasiL rubuar'cM :>nould ho SAHHH>MfMJ t4t 

rfsi't'j It'vls 

* VVa..* ot t.n,inrfnq littMonfj ,i\u\ rfcijrrtng oducation should bv 

Ut tht s*- r.\A»n.fnurKJattvjnt, tnoSf pf'Ttainau) to tuitions artd student loans 
h.ivt- ;a((iur-,»' attr.K tffj tn*' most att(»ntton and objoction For example, in 
till if 19 ' -.irniual rneeTinqs both the American Association of State 
C:' ^lU 'V'. ant 1 1 Jn!vi rsitii»s aru J th#» National Association of State* Universities 
.ti».J l^oii (ir.int Colirqes stronc^ly ob|ect(»d to the tuition pruprjsals and 
M-,iffifnhMi th»' hp-^foric Arnfru>.Ui p(;l»c;y of low tuitions and rTunimal use of 
»t(i«J«-nl tt>.irv» Mie Cirri, '(jie .ukJ CED reports also evoked considefable 
.i./.fis- t vJilon.ii rfMcauMi iK^rn newspapers actoss the country including 
such t*M(hnf^ ra{.H.-rs as Jht' New York Jtmes. J ho Washington Post, The 
Uhnstiiif) S(.u}fico Motntof ar uJ The Minneapolis Star Labor unions as well 
indicated opposition In the remainder of my remarks. I Shall try to share 
witn yoij my own views on the rfjcornmendations contained in these reports 



VI , . 

A.. iri'jic.itrd ttKMx r'.'(>ort' , .irf» alt mod(nat(> and qradu.il m sp»rit || 

iri, '..ri. ,\* u .rJopt»'d rnqru-r ed-jcation would not be instantly or radically 
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Uanslormldeithi^r for the better or for the worse.lncleeU.tu»tiXjnsin-PUt>!tc. , 
in^jtitiitiunl havi? beon ristnq so rapidly in the last two years that the 
u?cornmuildal<uns of the Carnegu! Cortiinissiori are already becoming a 
realitv BJt thpse reports do try to set a, now course That course is toward 
higheNcitions. large grants based on means tests fur millions of persons, 
and possibly heavy indebtedness for man/ What are the consequences of 
this hneof development in the long run'^ I must confess to some uneasiness 

i 

more t^an a cwtury m this couiitry. efforts nave been made to 
encourage young people of ^ classes Togo to college Higher education 
haiJ t)ei;n regarded both as a form of personal opportunity and as a source of 
•♦Mjjr h^'iiefit tnsofn^ty Th*» accepted view seldom challongedas Iateas3 
to 4 yiMrs ago hab Deen that higher education ought to be open to all on 
mi » most generous terms This was the historic idea underlying the founding 
of tiundrtjds of private colleges, the land-grant movement, the 
establionrnent of public urban mctitutions. the Gl Bill and the community 
cuHoqe movement Why. at this stage m our history, when still have the 
tabK of t>rtfiging mill|t)n?i of young people -many from ethnic 
minorities into the mriiii stream of American life, a^d when there is so 
riuich iHjucationa! work to be done for all classes, including adults, why are 
w Mfrkinq out it^ a new direction*^ Have we been misguided over the years 
.md arc wo |ust now M>nli/ing our errors'^ Or are we about to commit a 
colosbal blunder'-' . ^ / ' 

T he f inancma of Kli(;her education is not merely a matter of tichnique to be 
•ocidt ^j by experts it is a matter of educational and social values My 
misgivings have to do with values 

A I hK* WiUonifU^ dficf Deopef)tfig of LOiirntfig F irst among my values is the 
\A/idc*ntrvq of learning for persons of all ages, both sexes, and all ethnic and 
ocf morni^i^ackgrounds. and at the same time the deepening oi learningfor 
«»v**ryuru' By lf»arnma I mean humanistic, scientific, and vocational 
»'duLati(5ri uf many varieties Such learning is a powerful means It is the 
thisc of ^JKit ui.iittire the foundation of our economy a source cvf good 
citi/«-nship fir.(\ civic n-s^ponsibility a way toward the solution of social 
prrjhif rns . and a niajor influonco toward humanizing individuals Learning is 
ilso rin end in it^iit It i;> fun tult^arnaud good to know. The great spread of 
itMUiiiu) that has occurrod m the past century is far trorfi coujplete Our 
i.juor.iiMj- Mv»'rw^i<-lMib (nn knowk^Jge and our folly vastly exceeds our 



Learning occurs m many ways, by no means all it throtigh educational 
institutions But institutions hav an indispensable role m facilitating the 
process not only for millions of persons of ages 18-22 but for persons of all 
ages Formal education is declined to be a recurring lifelong experience 
The traditionally sharp separation of hfe into three stages -education in 
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youlh. wuik in niuidlt? ytMfS and lOtiremenl m old ^e--fs likely to bv 

*♦ ft 

Unfjtn tht»M.- Conditions who can say that tho philosophy ot the Mwr iH ACT 
Of of thtf cornMuinify coUege fiiovertierit is passe'^ Who can say that higher 
^.HJucation should tu}\ continue to l)e available at low cost to ensure ready 
access and t'f k uur agenient for pf?rsof^ of all ages and conditions'^ Who can 
atiiiic tiiaf higti tuitions, means tQSts. and long-term loans are really 
\:ofu1i4Civr/ to the widtMnnq jnci deepening of learning'? ■ 

n A^\Hh'nin. F n^viJun) Anuttiuf Cherished value, which is virtually 
unm/ntirynt»d in tho rccDnt reports or. finance, is acadennc freedum It 
LOfj^ritb ui par! of tfi(» right c/nd duty of mdi\^idual professors to seek and 
spyak tfi<' truth M(^fo broadly, it includes st^niftcant inner direction tor 
.iynn(}«-. .ir»:j iiniv>rsi4ios as institutions It means that the academic 
iyiinnu4iuty sh/iuld have an influential voice -based on professional 
^KJqrnMni .f» dt-ridinq what to teach, how tc teach, what academic 
^standards to ftKimtain. what imps; of research and scholarahip to pursue, 
wriat to put'ihsh ,in(j whom to (»mploy as pro1(jssors Academic freedom in 
this b*.»ns^' IS always in jeopardy but in the past decade has been subject to 
unp»t*c»*tji*nte(j I'fosiufi from growing political infliipnce and increasing 
relume^ on funds earmarked for purposes prescribed from outside 

AcJdernu trt-t dom calls for a system of finance with diverse sources 
inc luuing staol^intiai funds thc^t are not earmarked and for whicti insti- 
tutions .in not :co !>»'nolderi The prr/posal to raise tuitions might tend to 
diversity Uw sources of support in public institutions and enhance* 
a{ .iiif fMif. ffr'edcnu HoW(?ver. I find noevidencethat whiletuitions are being 
raised states are relaxing their grip on their colleges and universities Quite 
tn** opposrtf • On Vu> oth(.>r hand the proposal would move higher education 
.4lofi(| ttifpatti toward tne market pf iceor >. n factory system of finance If 
i:.uf toof.ir it would impair ttie inner integrity of colleges and universities 
■ i^ irjstitijtions and (.orwf^rt thf>rn mtr) enterprises responsive only to the 

(: Afr'.^fs J( .*n(i L)f.t)r Anottiff Tif rtiy v.iluf*s this time a nogativf* orn-. is 
iJistc<st<- Ui) tfh' T>^'.ifjb ttfst and f<jr icuuiinq tu.»avy mdpbt*"*dness upon young 
pi'fipl** I rtc.uqni/*' thn imp.)rtancf> of grants haied orj need, and loans, in a 
ti.ii.Mf ■..^N'Tii -if -.tinj*'r«t .nd It is wht>ri large amounts of mr)n(?y arr* 
?T'votvf^d I hf^comn nppr.-nen«^ivO ^ he means te^t is essfMifinlly 

ir IS s!inif-TifT»*^s s.u'i fh.it f M ^jhr r pfJucation is ni.ido too treety avflilatple. too rnany 

(••• «»?.r^rj ; .;; .t.iy tj.^ I yf.^ ! M t h< ' I » 1 1< >r#*btS of iPH f n iHq I .jni WillHUj 

f . ^« •h, . r*.-^ jr • si.* '.!.|!i, { i th.-r. .jr*- I'IfiM ■ hfii-Os On < »v<»r uUh/.ttior- 
Tr».,». ft. , t jf.j /,-.,rK rfivJ.'-'l •'■fMrjl HMfjit-'j t^' ifq )n< • .r]{;« )fr',. ,|r i, j • t,* 



•jn^li-fiiULf.ilit. lniri\iuf THlit arbitrary <ui(1 ojx-^n to Pvast(>n Moreover, it 
• b' ■ ; i'l, .,nv.. uk.ihiiMt v« >:iM(n,' ■ Jp>»* vvhi > att.iin th»Mr majority .it .uje 

l^of ^iK i**fv !• ) uh4»m<»> »N V'»unt| p**^^>^^* toqA>*u»av44y iUto (Miixl icpiu^iU* 
.1 N-- . tnan ijf fuwMub .it!it»nJ*- toward our youth Ev(»n froni th(M>cononiic 
pun It ot vJ»'W i.>f uj t^r rn loafis niakt? little sense T he social cost of providing 
.iful irt I'lv.fiq .iu filucatj.^n rnust be fccr no at tne lime the education occurs 
It t.iun.>t nt* trarj^trrreO to iV.-Muture The repaynieni o1 debt is only a' 
i'.insft»r payniMfii haviruj liltlt? undtMlyiriV^'t onomic significance except an 
:iMpi» • Ju tat)U» t»ttMt t on ttu» (Jistnhution of income It would seem more 
»^ isiMf-s .iiK»» to tiu.tTU t» ihr uosis when they are incurred rather than to go 
!Mf .?uqt' rt»u fapr ul MiaKifuj tind lepayinq loans StiH another difficulty 
Aitti htMvv 1' >ans »s unfairness as between generations Those of us of the 
. Mi trirhii,- .irul i)lilt»r tj»'nt-^fa4n>f^-fe c H« v f* (J otM oduc a t iww^hout -auy- 
M. , ini!. iMi^'Iru-.s W»' an' m »'fff»ct say my to tht^next genera»*on. We got 
. ji » :»i.u , . ..J t .ifn ti.is ( oiiif yiiu tran (^el your education on the cu^f ." 

vVt'.i! I .1* .. I )• J' ■..tiriM Mi;! !-liinifiat!oTi of all grants based on a means test 
•f .111 .liid»'rit hMfis I ivn uouns^'itng that we sljould go slowly m raising 
1-1 .! i a it v*;l tM.it wtil 0»>rTiantl h^avy use of lhes)s*devices I ttunk this will 
J J it J" . ir>: -MM! - I- arul unn»'(>»bs*ir y str cunTmtfi on higher <?ducalion and on 

/ ...'v .till .irujtt;. r vaiui' rb equity Th** largest singk* cost of higher 
.1.11 .Um )ri I n thi- tmu- and Ioih*' incunu^ of students This, together with 
tMr f u r-j» M!,ii p..usr> tjf Mi/jtu»T ♦•ducatir)n (not counting board and room), 
placr at least two-thirds of the total cost on the student and his family In- 
st ititiunai rosts ar(» on ihr^ order of only one-third of the total In view of the 
I \UAt ^.iM<alM»n yu'l.J, subslani^tU bocial li^nefits as well as private 
t» i. Tii . ? 1 .tud' fit . ;! si'fuj tfial a tnaj(ir portion of tfio institutKnicH 

r.i,T', /it i-pjjt.miy h»» t-iorru- hy society. If^.at is. goveruinent aruj 
. t..i.in!hi.4». T iM^ vv.is .1 ..4iiu.»u.'^wi Ihif Cjineqie Cxjriunjssion and 
.1' J- ■■•; -i">"^ ''^'^ iMM^. r.;!. .ii (;t th«*i» rf'COfnnuMujfilions lrxid<?ntally . 
'J... i .t"i» .}M' f .■ .11 tii, .-kJ. lu IS .ifu- wl nu* f»-w (poups which havr (jpenly 
i- K 1 H r. .s.Tv, .4 * - .r(|MrK' ui( om* and sochil benefits i;f hu|tit'r 

(_ r^^.^f-iy tiifj tut AnwtJiui ijf ir.y valuer is preserving tfie dual 

pf e- pn! ♦ir .^-a«-fn ■ >? h»<jh»'r »»(iij(.,»tion Tins of Lours<> rt»quires 
u. fi ph. ;i.ii,j th»- pfi\,aT»' s»-ctor wtiich in my ju(jqTn(?nt is in (^real 
!• T»'.*- pn. it.- ."(.t-jt \u i!tipr)rt.ifit h**c.aus(' it (:(jntribute<» tiiversily 
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and U».Kh;rsrnf) Throunh thi* OiitetMly itlluilfiUjulUii. lUutuyhut <:(iui;^lKw»c44 
systcni si»iVf*s \\u* rift»(ls t)t Mtf)tt» p<»opl»MntJ offers rnof tM:fiuiC(»s fh.in i:uiiltj 
.1 ♦uifi-ly piitJiK. i>ybti.'Mi IfifDHtjfi \\U' \ViUh'is\u\i (jivfn hy many f>riv.itf 
inslitutn^Tib ttK' natun- o\ dcad(»niK. t»xci\IU»ru:t» is fh^fnciystMttuJ. acadtMnu:* 

.iIaniLlLLLi.JXU^ut.lbc» iJL Mi -Ui JitiOl4U itMUU44q k^f4 <lUV4>-^4ti<^4l4HiiW4q a 

liv^inq c»Xcir]ipU> of acafli^rnic: frtM^dorn is provided. iiM a fruitful sOurctM)f 
innovation ar)d fxpi'r ir)u>r)t is riiaintaini»d I hn exampUi. tht? riitjrt? prt»st.'nce 
i)f thf pnvat'* bOutor is a factor ir) the freodoni and advaricernt.^it of tht? 
piit)lu: >t»ctof and si'rvt»s as a braKi* on oru?roiJS piihlic: control I would 
vti^oTDusly (JfMy that pnvatt* ir)stitijtioris fiavt? ii monopoly ufi diversity or 
N»a«lu.'rsrup I vvoijUf argut' witti <^t|ual viqor that the whole higher 

■ eduCiUional tiystem is stronger for its duality 

* 

TrifTt' i:. Tju tJoul^t thtit raismci the tuitions of public mstitutior^s would luMfi 
.ttM' p.nv.at. I uiii»gi»s and univers'.'ies But I do not believe that such tmtion 
iiu .ct tti»» t)i'sl way^>f helpinq them For «=urvival. tht; privift/ 

i(natf«tlf .n% n\n^\ first of all hve up to tlu> ideals of diversity and l<>adershi{> 
Ihfrv must tn^ u seful tt) sot:n»ty in special and demonstrable ways Second 
ttifv fit*Mij .i t.i ot tHiance Ih.jt wilf narrow tht? turtion gap and at tht^ 

>amf tiMiM Will preservi* tht»ir privacy This systerftof finance has already 
l«'.'n triv»'fUed arid trieij otit It riow r}(»eds perfectiny aruJ developing It 
r(»nsisls .)f toftion-etfsets from (}ovt?f nrnent The tuitior)-offst»ts may ttike 
tUt! torni ot cjr«*Jnts to pnvatt* mstitutJons or they may takt> th»' form of gr.mts 
to Students attending private institutions More than thirty states are 
porirtienting with various forms of tuition offsets and more are considering 
them These programs are.quite varied They include tuition scholarships 
witti arTJDiiMts adjust^*^! to rn^d gMfUs to disadvtMitag»»Tl Shidt^nl^ b^rsrvi or> 
ru.-eo cjr.irits of fu!»d rimount Without a means test to students atten»Jinq 
ijfitfalL.- • >llt.*ut.':> giantii of fut.'d anunjrit tu pnvatu institutions fcii ♦•acti 
-.tij(jfnt •MiitjlJi'M ,.t( T fii'rtj is urg»»nt n«'ed for ftjr ther (it»v«*lopMi#Mit of ffif s»* 
..plan^.ind nto'v rOjIfsTiC funding Thf'rT-TbhtJL'din^iufol ft""MjiM.tl inter ventuju 
(lartiv to ••ru,ouTa(j»* th«'-statui to es!atjJ;*>h adtHjuate pf.ins anrf p,irtly to 
.*:rifUf ar>^)ut rot «pr:;c.iiy .imontj thf bt.ites sf) tf»at studi.'nts r7»ay he i:ovtwfMl 
.iU»'rMi prival** 'or pul)lr(:» (.oil»»()fs lo( ate(j outside tht.Mr home st.it^'s 

Ar».*iMi»i ,Tt.n>i mI fh*- tirt.eirnl -,oltjt»'>n 1»>t lhi» priv.il** '»ff.!<w i--, to 

■.tT.'ri'jtn.-n tr..- in- »•!^tl^.•'•, ti .i f ft.iril.ifjh ■ .py «rM^ to ••dot ation Ihi-v y^oult J 
• i. I.J ft ft r.inun I eri*>»'til I'-dt-rai aiuj ^trite ta< nu,*;raiv»*s arKj »iUtjiiu^ 
-fn. liitf » I I Mfijii.e if)!*' ti; thf III, It: proposfd liy Alan iMfer whn fi woiil.f 

H. - . .! 1 ; i* :! iWJ I )■ f.i. !i ii> A U^-f -i u i ( .. 1 1 m | w ■ « »f 1 1- :i .a» m . >• 

^J• '"^ >f J- 1*< .', ■ '. ! .■ I Jm» J» n ■ ' • ( M »{»' J • IJ •*w« *' y t.| * I ' J / » - f A*t»*I> ■' - If ? ii if I it. 'm,.'* ■ , 
' ■ . !• ■ ! »• * i'' . - i/ ; ' 't^it f e, . ji -M :i ♦■)( J • ♦ t»? M n I r.»(ltM^ 'f ( ri it if-»|i:» ■ j«*T-. . .f 

.•,'■;? • .,r- J. Ml J.:, ■■...fit ■■I. . H.....r vV-.;ul'i ; hin. IM- )r.- I »w. f .|..f 

?r:.-.'»l. - t .r - ;;-f.: I'.r I . .u:* I- » ;t.» U'( t.. I,.:: :tn. . 

.fi Th** «»M J^llt- .4')! J h^Vvfr If K ijftH. J ,t.»i i(» ?s rt'i'l .ft f^n' s.tf •' tJf»"« I 'ruer vv if .'J 
••g..ity it tfH. t.M sySfHTt! 
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ificioaso both \hv oTTocTtveness and fhe eaiiity of income tax deductions lor 
rti.intiitilf ^iivini). ThiMt» ii> fu^nl also*, for hbf^ralizinq property tax 
t'*i»mptions fol private institutions Tho piosont tuMiu in many states is to 
rniriow tht»Sf <»xt»rnptiOns 

WitM tht»st» optidns opnn I soi? no rc»ason why it should be thought essential - 
to tht' {Mivoi^ii'sector thiU'pubhc tuitions be raised or why acrimonious 
riintrnvtMsy between the pubiic and M«'vate sectors should be allo.wed to 
U shM Such v.onlitivtMsy can only bo, harmtu't to thC cause of higher 
• HJucaliofi as a- whole T his solution does require a kind of compact between 
tm- public and priv.ilf» sectors The private sccto< iw called upon to support 
Itj'.v put^lic tuitions and the public sector to support tuition offsets 



J A(U!(fiiU(,:y fcl/ hifhwce Another value is adequac» of finance. The several 
v^•port^^ we have Ijeon discussmg have rightly given this high priority. Some 
havt* tak«»n as a ba?>ic assumption that society is not qoing to sustain higher 
ediiUiHiun acJ»-qu*Uely unaer traditional methods of finance. The^havo 
asked h{5w limited .public and philanthropic funds could be "targeted so 
that ttit»y i;oiiid be stretched as far as aossible They have suggested that, by 
raismq luitioris and providing lo^x^t^nin loans, the middle- and upper- 
income groups coijUI be made to pay for more of their own education And 
thi- fiijidb tbus acgCiired could be used tor student aid to the poor and for 
«nstiTiitionai support The plan is a not-too-subtle scheme to take from th^ 
mirtiJlr lasb *in(j qrve t() the poor 

I woul^l raisr three questions First, is the assumption vali<j that funds from^ 
curuehtional suui ct*s will fall short I am not so sure it is valid, at least for the 
i.)r./| \\\\\ M )rr' about that m a momef*t Second, if twrtions are raised and 
toans nx panned Witt government and cfonors corresponarngty reduce their 
I trtiriK thi^. a distinct likehhooU Third, is there a risk that the 
r<t.oMMnrruj(»c1 biqb tuition Will t}ot be accompanied by the adequate 
; •f )qr ifTJ uf sliJcifMit aid which f^v(»ryon»» says must be part of the package'^ I 
!M,nk !h./ r.NK is hiob as iiKl*u*m'd b/ tho fact that aid is far from adequate 
»'V'^i T »r ijr»'\«-rit lnv*'ls nt tuMi »n 

In short I .ini a sH»»f^tiu aboijt hiqh-tiiition proposals from the point of view of 
.r!* u.irK.v I think bifjher education might do better u' the basic financial 
ri»sjH iHsjhiit?/ ri'fTMifu^ri ci'^rly with government and philanthropy How- 
* 'vt-r \ c*innr)t cJi;ny tl^at to fmd adequate resources is a serious problem The 
•.♦•vf»r.ii f pMft-k hav*- faced this problem candidly I do not assert that they 

.|r». rj4V|fj vvronq i only (»xpfeSS dOlibt 

f , i,t\i(in I sM.iil <.f ;iK.lufl»' tHi a tiott' 'jf optimism not because (*vt?ry 

steniir'o sbouirj huvu a happy ending but because I think there is a basis 
for ri {|iMunnflv ho^)efLJl outlook for the long run 
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i believe that higher education is not doomed to be a sick and depressed 
ifuJustrv- lapsuuj intu d position of int?ffj*ctual poverty I beheve it will, or 
Clin, bo <i buoy lint qrowth industry I have pointed out the vast artiount of 
educational work to be done if we are to widen and deepen education as we 
should do In niy opinion, the time will soon come when we can get on with 
this task on an unprecedented scale Our econoniy is clearly reaching the 
end of its insane preoccupation with producing physical things at the cost 
of plundering our national resources, fouling our environment and 
clutt^:*ring our ^ives As consumers, we shall be shifting our emphasis more 
and mbre to human services that enrich our lives and do not pollute As 
produceis. wu shall be changing our emphasis, in the developrnefit of 
productive powers, frorj physical capital to human ^abilities Higher 
education will obviously have a critical role. It is a^ purveyor of human 
^s*»rvicns arc* highly valued in their own right, and it is a basic insVumerit 
tor invpstnu»nt in human abilities 

With this Oiitlook. we should not take for granted that the fate of higher 
education is rtflKmcfimpnt and iinpov<^rishment The time is ripe for the 
planning of wholly new levels of achievemc.it m higher education. The 
financial policy that fits this future is one that will activate the widening and 
dfejH^nmg of. higher education It is a policy of moderation —moderate 
public tuitions, moderate use of grants based on means te§ts. moderate use 
of loans for student aid. partial tuition-offsets to keep private higher 
pducatinn rnmpptitive. and positive incentives for private philanthropy 

I suspect that currer»t thinkrrKi atK)ut higlier educational finance, as 
exemplified in the six report^, grows out of depression mentality and a 
Short-range perspective In my judgment, these reports have not taken 
account of the enormous opportunities that lie ahead ds our society shifts 
ftOH> the production of U>m^s to the provision of services, and to Um 
building of a groat culture Nor have they really faced a luture in which 
(.•ducation may be truly oprm to persons of all ages and conditions, m which 
odiicntion wouid be rationed on the basis of desire to learn and achievement 
in iffirnirKj na\ by tuitions, means tests and willingness to go into debt 

If wp ar<» cunccrnf^d about the possibility that upper-income families may 
rocoivp siJtiSidios let us deal with that problem through the tax system, by 
requiring i;vi.*ryone to pay a fair share of the general tax burden, not by 
trying to corwori \ho financing of higher education into a device for 
r**diStr<hutirHj incornf^ 

What wo nf)w n#»rd is still another sludy group who will break away froni 
cJfprL'Osion nietilality ^jr^d short-term considerations, who will explore the 
vast educ.itionrti hon/^ns of thf» learning society and who will produce a 
fin.|T)c«.il plifi Conir;jt.nv,;jTtit»» with educational ;vurk to l^e donv 
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Tht* qufslion of how the costs Of postsecondary education should be 
sh»iri»d MmDTKj v«iru)us public and private sources is one of the most urgent 
.jj J uonleMioii'-r^^ itnuy/vconffontspublic policy makers. Recent proposals 
to shift more of the cost burden to students and theff families by increasing 
tuitions at public institutions and. at thebduic iune clidnneling financialajd 
directly to students have ax oused concern and controversy both inside and 
outsiue the academic wor'd On January 28. 1^74. the American Council on 
Education released a policy statement setting forth its position on the issue 
of tuition Ihf? statement emphasizes that the complementary goals of 
pruvKl.ng »»quai educational opportunity and of assuring high-qu4lity 
po^?.tst?con(inry education by maintaining instilOJtiojxal diversity might better 
, h«» T(.Mched by keopmq public tuitions low and expanding support for' 
studonts .ind tor institutions both public and private ^ 

tAiit4on Anaiy SIS of Recent Policy Recommendations* presents par! of the 
ratiunain hfhind the policy statement Carol Van Alstyne. of ACE'S Policy 
Analysis Servico has analyzed m depth the premises tnat underlie the 
proposals to raise puh»'c »v."t.:;r.s Questioning certain assumptions that 
rr:.r.y\ *\ TnK»» on faith for instance, about the nature, extent, and causes 
of the financial crisis in hiqhor education she cbncludes that many of them 
ari» erToru'ous or at the very least questionable The analysis is 
docijnu'ntod \n\\\\ hard data and ifluminatt»d bv the if^sight and expertise of 

a'^ « »{.Of M)fMfSl 

Thi-» fi'i^ort hy Dr V.in Alr»tyru» is a us»^fijl contrihution tO the process by 
^•;hlL^^ vV" i»» hf'jhfT «'(j!Ji:ation w*H r<»ach a voluntary coHocIivh policy ori 
v)Mw .)t \\\*- rii.ijMr (jih^stJOHR facinq us It is one of the first products Of tin* 
P. 'Im / Afi.iiysr. h*'ivi(»* i'stahiish.-<3 lO 1973 as tho staff arm o' ACE 
( ■w,/ i.ffwwj ,vjth »ysl( in.ilM aoaiyMS (;f prohlnrns <;f hiqh national pnoMtv 
VV«* I'^pft.t ttuit tru; P'.jIm. / Aiitilystb S<.'rvico wiM iriform and help ♦hf;r.«.» 
ft'^pcir),iiil«« toi put.l'i. p«jhty h^'ciiinq on postsecondary education 




TUITION: 

' ANALYSIS OF RECENT POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 



Carol Van Abtyne 

RfConI rucornmt^ndations on tuition policies of national groups studying 
the orqdni/ation and financing of poslsecondary education have touchei;^ 
off slK . Kiwvis t*jt)ates in federal and stato legislative c^.arr^£5crs. in academic 
uuiicils. iM the media, m t^KJCoffQe houses ncanhe nation s campuses, and 
..cross the dinner tables of American homes Tuition recommendations are 
proposed or analyzed in three ma)or ropcrts ^ 

Htghcr Education Who Pays'^ Who Boneffts'^ Who Should Pay ^ whicn 
yippearod in June 1973 and is one of the final volumes of a 6-year S6 million 
ttudy ftflort tvy the Carnegie Comrpission on Higher Ed^ucation Later, m 
April 1974. the Carneqie Comm!ss?on issued Tuition as a supplemental 
sialernenl to the onqina* report , 

J hi) Managvmout and Ffruuicin^ of Coifcgan published m October 1973 by 
the CommitTGc on Economic Development, a group of 200 business and 
CIVIC U>af1(?rs The report culminates 28 months of analysis afid discussion 

I want tu acknowiedqe the substantue rontr.owi.ons to this paper of cfllleagucs at 
the Pohcv Analysis Servtce o' American Councilon Education, particularly Ca»^V 
Hondt^rbon L.iufa Kent dnd Yi Tsion A number ot reviewers identified with a broad 
spectrii"! of positions on !uit«on issues provided extremely helptui comments on an 
i«arliMf workinq liratt of this paper Detailed crdiques wore runde by Phihp Austin. 
John HUtKhurn ^^owarcl Bowen Nicholas Bruck. Allan uartter. Robert Oorfman 
Margaret Gordon Lee Hans^ Pegqy Heim Hans Jenny. Russell ThacKroy. and 
Joseph Pcchman 

ft 

Education t?'*yond the hiqh school is now referred to as punt secondary eduCdtion 
Much of thp available. «nformat«on however relates only to collegiate or higher 
educ<jtiur) in the traditional sense, and the vocabulary m the text of the uaper shifts 
b«*!AMi.*n th»* \v^o .•i(.cot<'jjnf|ly 

F.jr rortu)'«*t*- ctaJjorib see the list at references at the end of the paper 
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.H» IXHiiHi\»,nu i.A\A H)M I ()W TUITION 



•Mippi iiti'ij hv ' vjnif iiMitior^^ tolalincibi'vt'ral hundred thous*ind dolliirstrom 

!h' ■ {,( {) it>i If I.J Mf.il Mi.i], ,1 fi Mi'i'MtuMi-* 



K/f.rfi f\)srsvc{)fHfjrv tiUu'dtfOti thi» tmal report of tlie National 
t:ui)ifni.ssM)i; ..n ttiH F iD.inciruj of Postsecondary €duration, released in 
j.inu.ifv 19 *4 thr product ot lb nionths of Commission and of fftofessional 
•.t.ttt w^»fK \/vi!fi <i r>u(hjtM of SI 5 niHiion 

Both tfif c:.iih*.'^jM- Cornniisi^ton andjho CED recommend that tuition be 
T.iibt 'J .It luvv tuition puhlK. institutions andat the sametime. that aid to low- 
in i ^,tu'tffit> tuMfic leased to ht»lp thum ovfrcornt* the financial bairiers 
fM»^y *Ai . ir) furthi>rmq their education 

:>lM'Mtn .ill , tfh* f irru'qie CcMiinussion recommends mcre^J^^mg tuitions 
.»\»-r .1 m) ,»M' p»'f«od until they reach one-third Oi t?ducalional cost at ine 
KiiHu'i iji.r*" itHt-vris While mamlaminq low or noluitiOn for the first 2 years 
«»♦{.. »s!'^. *i i. j.ir y u;.Miun T he CED recorTimendations are more drastic; 
V at ti.'t r • '. .r»'K tH' raisfd to one-nal! ol nistructional costs, over a 5-year 
; ,it 4 vrar u.btitutions and over a 10-year period at 2-year insli- 

!=iti'i». » Both tfU' Carnegie Commission and CED emphasize that their 
Tt i uttini»-njj.UioT»s wiin respect to increased tuition are linked to and 
.Msi-(Mi.it)if ♦k'M) ttUMi reCiKnmendations With respect tomcf^ased student 
aid 

T ti»- N.iti.^'i.iJ L^' vwTnv,s,i()n report includes no recomme idations on tuiiiun 
lev 'Ms r.ither ft usfs an ann'ytic framework to compare several aiternativt? 
ttf..iiVinq piiins includiTKj one based on the Carnegie Commission 
piop'^sals and one on the CED proposals The analytic framework 
.j.».o|op»*o -j') t'jT can he used to evaluate the financing plans in terms of how 
tH» ■/ ,if hieve qoals specified by the Commission for student access 
M.m..- .ind ijpportuntly {but not the qoals specified tor institutKjnal 
♦ •m »•!!• Ill »• inrJfpf 'f-dence or diversity) 

I'. :•■» yr i u-imn trw - CCUL Tecommeridalirm of low or no tuitirin is df^piif-a 
tN»' «.fsr e » -t LJiidriT y *>auci<!'on h! tyoi^^ 1^-year and 4 -year tns!»!utK)»is if i 

its A^ f.i iCi:4 M;iipi»-rniff)tai btaterTifint th|. re(;/)niivi»*nda!K)n is ^ippnf*d only t<"> fne 

T^. * (lm fiJaUirit (lijr Mibe(J t.y the CCHEt mcluCles 5ucr» *NTKaKii»s .iS 

.e!'^ •■ft I ••'se.'iu.n ao'J puhnc ser«-ice thus :! is a soniewn.it nroacK*' roru.epttr^.iti 
ffiM tt*rr»' nstrtji.t.onji cosf UiSod Dy IheCLDi Which relates specifically to Icichmcj 
le 'j»'f ., in^} r r .-^ts tno CCHE includes only currerit operdnnq costs Wherf»a$the 

(IL .'J»'S ' if Jt.il f.-.st . . .•.'•fjsonahi*-' aHr)wance fOi » vf^iacHiUHnt of faciiitu*"^. } 

P*fs.<.".!t«J ^ tt o Ijtifjri ol tu'tiuf^ tuCObt »b i>pOL»f»i*'J m teHTib ulqrui»b tuitK>p t^.^t -s 
lit-U.'U- <»t'i'1«'ni .iSS'bt.ir.c*' «s riettf-cj Out 
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Thf* current debate over tuition levels is extraordinary m that both 
Sides that is those v^\mj want to increase tuition and those wfio want to 
keefijijilion Jow dciirn to be seeking t^xactly the sanit> ob|OCtives nanu^ly 
to Ij^M'Jff! ♦Mjueatiunai Of)poitunity for U)W-irK.i>rtie students to enharice 
the quality of postsecondary education, and to asSiire the vitality of the 
private colleges and universities, thus preserving the ciivorsily of our higher 
t'ducationai system And each side claims to be seeking these ob|ecttves in 
the most eff(*ctiv<» and most equitable way 

T hose WHO advocate raising tuitions assert that such a strategy would do no 
mure Ihari sliqhily accelerate existing trends in financial support for 
postsecondary education. But if tuitions rn relation to costs are set half 
again to double the present levels if more of the costof education is shifted 
\o the currt^nt siudt-nt Qt.meration. if Students must depend significantly 
n\niv i»n loan^ to tinarfLe the added costs, and it heavier reliance is placed 
<H» -nMfkHt HUH hHrifsr?»s fot allocating resources to and within hKjhvr 
education tfuMi the ultimate result vyill m fact beasigniticantbreak frofruhe 
♦ia(iitK»n .>t }. »w-tijitM)n pul)ii(: higher education m this country 



The Premises 

T he Carnf^qii- C^ommission and the CEU reports differ materially in analytic 
approach m policy emphasis, and in the substance ot their respective 
^f»c()|^Hn«»n(1all(.)n^> But a number'of the arguments they make in favor of 
increasing tuitions are similar 

Ar» r.yntnrr.Trrrt from tnetwo reports there arethreemajor arguments. each 
Mt /rfiiu h us»mJ .is tnflf»pendent grounds tor increasing tuitions The first 
ft-Mtos to fmanc lai distress m higher education and may be summarized as 

! Ihfff- IS wrdeipre-irl finaru.iat Mistresfi m higher education 

Thf. Jj'Jfi-^'. f»'r>ult-. tr(;rTi Ihf- rnor** rapid fiSf; m COalS than ir. inuume 

A fnuiiqh i.()st iricre-ises rnay be held down to some extent by improved 
r»:.inciq»'nu n! of f^durdtional resources costs will continue to ri:>tr 
hocaijsr ot th^^ latDor-intensive nature and the consequent low or at 
I* isl r^Mativ'.'i/ ur^cfuingioq productivity of higher ediication 

■1 \n(.fii*\i' ffMff purjiit. s^vif(.es Will npt increase much if at all and surely 
rui\ ta'it<'f Th.in the rate, required to keep up with inflation or enrollment 
'jrowfM lh*r* tr.f^. fmMfif.'ril ^Jislress »s a ser*OijS and lorig-term 
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5 Tht? only available source of added income is private— that is. 
predoiitinantly . the students and their parents Therefore, tuitions should 
be raised 

The second argument relates to equityand efficiency in the allocation of 
existing public support of postsecondary education/; 

t Allocation of public subsidies is inequitable in that a disproportionate 
share goes to middle- and upper-income students. 

2 EHtsttfK} ptiWtc subsidies are inefficient to the extent they go tomiddte- 
cinn upper-income students who would attend College anyway, 
therefore such subsidies should be targeted to those students whose 
oduc.JtioniJi decisions thev will affect 

Wh.it IS fnor!v this shifting of educational costs botn practical and 
Tuasonahli* t>t»cause 

6 As mcorn(»s have increased, students and thoir*^amihes have become 
hPtl<»r able to pay higher tuitions 

\ J he benefits of postsecondary education accrue largely to the individual 
ftithrr to society or at least a larger share accrues to the individual 
than would be reflected by the current low tuition financing patterns. 
!f!t»rt?furi? cis a matter of equity, a larger share of the costs or at feast a 
K*i(u»r r>harc of the increase in costs should he borne by the 
beneficiaries, the students (and their families) 
/ 

Th4^ ttiifd aifiunipnt is that, collaterally incf easing tuiUons wotiid improve 
tfif pHstsrcofidnry educational system 

1 H tho tuition gap between the public and the private sector is reduced, 
private institutions - many of them now tinder great financial strain wiH 
tif .ihif lu rt»gaifi thtMr health and vitality, thus, the diversity of our 
*'f jut.«iliun;il system will be presf?rvfd 

V It '^.ijppriri tor post?iocondary educatKjri is increasingly channeled 
thf..iiqh titudents. who then carfv assistance funds with them, 
msfifiitions Will be forced to compete in the market for students Thus 
ttit.'y Will bucuriH' mure rt^sponsivp to the educational needs of th« 
*".tu«lf 'Ht ^ a 0*1 of society 



This sufumary rf-pr^sents i thinK ,j fair stalernenl of the case piit forth tVy 
thob** who piupose that Itjitions should be raised !o cuver a larger share of 
f^^ltirririfynai or instructional costs The next step is to reexamine each of thv 
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th(»'t» .if 'juftuTits st.jrttDg with \hr diagnosis of fmnncu^l distress in higher 

Financfai Distress 

In cJoalinq wifh thp quest<un of f inancial^ltstfess. weshould fecoq^l^e at the 
outset the appalliriq tact that we do not at present have solid, agreed-upon 
measures of fmanuial cundlitiuns either within mdfvtdual institutions or 
wittnn Itu' systom of higher education generally Reports of current fund 
surpii^st^s o» deficits art* ncomplete measures of the financial strength or 
weakness uf nonprofit educational institutions because current funds are 
only otH^ t>t i^veral li<fuis that n>akf» i«p the accounttng system of such 
institutions If^sttttitions y^Mun^^iy eslabltsh other funds to account for 
ondownn?nts plant, loans and annuities, and hfe income fWoreover. 
increases in total fund balances are not accurate indicators of the funds 
available? bft.ausi^sonie portion would have to be remvested to assure 
-"M>4'ivrfv+rH^ HU.oM^t* u> v,«p{H>f ? tf*c:feastfig<:osts of highqi t^»hty t»ducattoq fof 
l:t«l»r or pv(»n stahfp numbers of students 

But fjfiitnt iai distress is no (ess real because we lack p'^ecise measures of it 
Ihf {,(>ns<*(^iifVK:t»s of the distress aw everywhere apparent In many 
<nslances the drvulupnuMit of new educational programs has been 
t.i(Ftaik»d rnuratoria riave t)eef. imposed un the hiring of new faculty 
njfn^hf-rs (ffidft^d in some casns financta* exfgencies have forc^^d 
whoU'sal** .lisr?Mssals of teaching nnd adniirustrative staff), salaries have 
ht't^fi lf< H? IpvhIs that r(?pr(»st*nt an erosion of purchasing power m the 
\,u:r n\ ^pirafing inflation. routuK* maintenance has been deferred, and 
r.-»# fwt'S hav*' not been set aside for future* replacement of plant and 
*-<}t.»f »M»MiH {n ^hof! w^ have b^en enouQh of the fr^Mects to know that a 
tmartciaf t r afK.h t-xists, and it would he obdi'^ate to argue* that, because on 
tjaiano- Uw <«fn«rf bysteni ot higher education does not show a deficit. 
!nlFas»*(;!or jf (Jiistrc^ss do(fS not rise to a levf»l of national concern 

Ihr Nwtiondl Cc}f!fniisMon report providus new information ti) Hh<?w that 
pnfiiK vv^'if nr> privat*"' mslitutions have felt th(> inipact of fhc* financial 
< n^ v iini»-»»fj \u sonir i:as»'S. th(*y hav»' hvvn <*vef» ha'dt-n hit 

f lui:. wf» t .in I. (incur that financial fjistms'N afnong institutions of hight^f 
<«fjiK /thf in ha5» bpon sonousand widespread Thrquestiofi we must now ask 
I » Wn.jt about tfu* futurt*'^ Aff' lh<^ financial prospects for higficr education 
as drsMKii as th»*y havt? be(»n depicted'^ Rf^cent -analyses do not provide a 

•.«>iid t>ahi^, fuf forecast trig thfSi^ prospO( ts Whc»n wt* taki^ another look wc» 
fti ly n<\\ Un*i tfu* r>ut{«^^ok so t)U».ik 

A'J,/.jnLf "1 -V'.'fK I'o f1ov»'»M UMMstif f.'s fnujMOji r.uf^ditfun jfuj the impact (j? 
Miiu-tt K» f^t H.iist'M'l John M»ntf*f HfKi .hiri»Ms Murdork 
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ft 

S^hyrtrnmirjgs of Hecent Analysos of Fmancuil Distress 

Onv sfu>rti:ofnifH] of roc>*nt af>alyst^:> jfj^luft* to rocognizeth.it education. 
.IS i)tht»f. irujiistnal sfctofs. oxp^T it*ncos flucttidttor^s over time It has 
tiu» tiiiitftj tn thopast tX is Irtvoiy to do SO in tht^ future Th:s period of distress 
IS fK)t ufuque. t*KC(*pt \n st'vority 

AitivUV m \Uo iHjucation sector is characterized by fluctuation in 
rfitollnU'nt>; iU^qfr^ato credit hoiirs expef^Jditures. revenues, market values 
.)f «'fvtf)Wfnents endowvrrun^t income, current fund balances, and soon We 
v^uuld havt» a t)etter ufuierstandinq of the financing of postsecondary 
cducntion it wt» paid more attention not^ty to trends but afso to cyctes m 
^'♦liK'.Ut^jn.ii .li tivjty cycles ana.1ogous to. and perhaps even associated 
vvtth {)usnu",-. Cycles ir. tht> general economy Not only do the recently 
iMJhif .M»-.i -.tufijt^s ( Over relativ(»ly short periods of time, but also they make 
^f.K lit ai!v nn ,iitefT)f)t to relate tne trends and cycles in the educational 
j^ftAi )j t- > t{"n(S .Hitj cy( k»b in the general economy Typically, the analyses 
♦ jtMJ vvifti tfw- prrtoij fforn ground 1967 or 1968 to the very early 1970s, a 
I H'fii ni vvMtLh Lutfrbpt^r^iJ - fwucjhiy with t^>^ Slide from a peak to a trough m 
!n*» 1. 1st c?fnera( <K:onOrn!c cyc:it» Eiy extrap ^latmgtrends mthecurrentfund 
•p^'f.itinu '^^tictts tfoni a i:yck* ptMk to a trough rather than through 
4H^iiv,iM«nt pomfs on trie cycle we could easily doom ourselves or. at least. 
*v*' * .Mid pf.vitict* an tinfMaiistically pes irmstic forecast of the financial 

;.HJtl' J'.'K 

Aftwtru'f Htuifttuwiunq ut lucur.t hnancial analyses is that they overic \ the 
«'tt..«,r^ n^V'i^ po^cy prcH:e'>s <)i ttn}cta(j$ lags m getting hard data on where 
\\v .tf«j i'jt mute pf»_'Cise!v \jn whore we have been), lags in assimilating the 
nit'af'(n ; >f ttii's* <M!,< U'Hjs « M icJioq what to (Jo tn response and lags in 

r i.njs in int- >f fMritior) r«'sp(>f)so. and policy actir)n in higher education 
Mi.jv j(hl ijp to a 'Much a'» .i 4 or niore ^ecir^ Thus, it is conceivable that 
»'0>M if I' >M.«! tif>tif H »' p' aujy !<•( Oft unendat ions could be<»nrirely out of phase 

-t r»-.ii!/ |r,.«- \h,u Uatuini^ fnij:>t be fciisfnJ t)rcaiii5r* th(/ students and their 
?.ir?ir)i. . AW Th«' (Hilv J^'n^iirHng sotircf of increased revenues'^ The 
po >->jt)*l t , (/f ,i p'>hcv laci phMru>rTH»non \n c^efHMating tuition , recorn- 
FTiPHdnTinn^ trr.un trtvuj dat.i on it»vernte souf(:^"^ is Siiffnaef>tly real and 
ifT>{>nrt,ifit tf) r<'f^u!ro that w(? updiit(.' and tfien continuously monitor these 
a , ..tf^; TfKit poiu y ^icttuns aff» approprifit^^ly t»med 

Im r/.*^- . thf »iu Mini' prf.>Kp»'f ts lof f ollf»gf*s arut uriivorsaif»s w<* Should 
fit a i.ioK .It th<^ Mv»st f<'f,eF:( data ofi e acfi of th<* fnajor sources of rever^ie 
«nt« rpr..t*-o »n hfiht of jts hibtoncal tmif* patterri. then attenjpt to devek>|> 
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:iomv undOfStaiiJing of the forces shaping thai time pattern, and fmally 
fnakt* at least a tudwnentary projection of the future level of support from 

Tfme PdUerrrs of Sources of Re\/enue 

Charts and tables to illustrate and document these t»me patterns are 
arfiinqed in sequence tn the appendix 

An examination of data on the sources of revenue for higher education 
reveals that the aggregate mcc me stream (Charts 1 -3) is actually made up of 
sources (Charts 4-18) that exhibit three different kinds of time patterns, 
which are basically the same as those one finds m analyses of business 
cycles in the general economy, smooth, stable, long-term trends, cyclical 
swings, and u?>predictable. desiabilizing shifts 

W**^[ian desi f iht* f»3ch major sourpe of f inancial support, grouped according 

0 it?Hu«e pattt»rn as loHows 

1 Lnng'torm trends Tuition has mcreased in a stable and virtually 
unbroken upswing over the years (Chart 4) Gross tuition —that ts. tuition 
hefv)fO student financial assistance has been netted out has grown 
stt^'^dily as a share of total institutional revenues in both the public and 

mt» pfjvato sjctofs 

Statr iU)d (ucal aprroprjattons have afso swung upward m a strong, and 
qofKrraUy .smo(;:h. trend with only occasional Slight dips over the t^ntire 
period since the late 1940s (Chart^f If wejudge by thenumber of dollars 
.ipprupf lattMl tn relation to program objectives a more relevant 
tnu^fational criterion oi adequate funding than is the percentage of state 
liudqet allocations then we must conclude that support at the state 
level has nut fallen off In fact states in the aggregate have expanded 
support f(,)f higher educa'»an recently at increasing rates In a number of 
tMs^'S {Fidividnal mstitutiOFfS have been allocated insufficient support 
ht>caus«- tr<fy nn;st now share approp«^iations with a larger number of 
institutions (particularly with new 2-year colleges and with pnvate 
institutions rt'f.etving puhlfC Support), total enrollments have grown 
(thuiKiri at a slower rate than in the previous decade): and the dollar has 
h^»en t»fofled by intiat«OR Though real support per student may have 
dt»clmi»d tn some instances this decrease is at least in part attributable to 
1 failure on the part of the institutions and of state budget agencies to 
fofesr^ pfaf) -tnd btKlqet for sharply rising costs rather than to active 
withfjfawtil uf stjppurt by a public grown hostile to higher education 
f- (if thcr new r<»(^uirefn''nts ff)r greater accountability for both the public 
and pf ivatc uchuuls sfiuuld be regarded as general and healthy requtre- 
rtu-nts MtiuT thr'in as punjtivf* measures against higher education 
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2 Cyclical swmgs A stgn«ficant amount of support for higher education 
has traditiunaliy come from sources which are directly affected by 
qonoral oconomic activity; consequently, such' support tends to bo 
cycltcal m nature (Charts 6-12) Individual gifts --by both alumni and 
nonalumni and corporate gifts are closely related to corporate profits 
and to the market vatues of securities Thus, the levefing-off of such 
support Ml the late 1960s may be explained as easily by the sideways 
movement m corporate profits over the period 1966 to 1971 . by changes 
in thf tax laws, and by other economjc conditions exogenous to higher 
educatfon. as by busmessmens disapproval of student activism, an 
Kiterpretatiun offered by some observers 

A sharp cychCHi upswing of corporate profits m 1972 and 1973 
corresponds With marked mcroases m those years of voluntary support 
for higher fdncation 

J ifnprofftf't.info shafts The sources tnat have proved feast predictable and 
fnosr rt»sponsthle for year-to-year variations in support for higher 
education are the foundations and the federal government. 

Althoiigh foundation support has doubled in the last 10 years from about 
S200 million to over $400 million, the support has been uneven from year 
to year, as a mattor of fact, the foundations contributed less to higher 
education m 1970-71 than they had 6 years earher. in 1964-65. Some of 
the decline is attributable to the foundations* expanding their social 
conceMns to n«»w areas?, primarily to programs for the mne/ city In the 
following academic year. 1971-72. however, there was a sharp 
resurgence of foundation support to colleges and universities, 
amounting to an S85 million increase over the preceding year (Chart 8) 

FMd**fai support for higher education roserapidly mlheearly 1960s, only 
to !rv»M of? in \ho second half of the decade, and even to decline m 1970 
(Chjrtr. i:M8) This marked relative withdrawal of federal support 
(:urr(»spond5 to the cnlit:al period around 1967-68. when colleges and 
iif iivMfsjf i»'S w»«r*» niov»nq ffoni black ink to red mk But again, federal 



Spr»c»f M iHy thr ch,jng(»s »n the tax laws included ( 1 ) the imposition of a 10 percent 
snr<.:h<«Frj*- f)ri » orpf^fHt*.* iitut mcl»v«(jiial tncome taxes tn mid 1968 through 1969 and a 5 
p»»f{.:4.'nt siifcfiaf.^** it> 19ro that tncrurfsf?d tht^ t'tt^'cttvP tax rate, thus reducing the nnt 
(.(ist iiiu^r fcixf»s f)f volurttary contributions and (1?) rt»vision of the rules tor valuing 
qit?^ ifi-kind toi fhr» purposf of making df^duct^ons from market valup to cost The 
iniprH.t of this ( hancjf- in w.^lu^iK^n may hav/e been to reduce the reported dollar value 
(^ffpfts Ki Kind cinfui«*il!y t)y »<s much as StO million that is. by as muCh as one-third to 
.^nt' h.iif wvhjjf thf- acttia< i\o^ ot gifts n^ay have* been unchanged See CounciMor 

York Cf^AE: 00<)t>^'r ^9n) p ?0 
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support for the collegiate sector of postsecondary education Mas begun 
to mCffMse thts year over last, after 5 years ot extremely little net gain. 

With respec t to each of the niajor outside sources ot support for higher 
education, the most recent data show that 

Stato support ts incroasmg. 

Corporate profits, which affect individual and corporate giving, are up.*** 

Foundation :>uppOf! has started lo increase sharply once again, 
f^xcf^oding earlier peaks and 

Federal support is increasing at a faster rate than experienced m the last 
half decade 

Id MifiH?).. y. tht^ prospects fof increased revenues for higher education 
«ipptMr hf iqhfef riuw than the earlier published reports have indtcated. It 
ftiiiy not bt»a Tifne for despair. retrt*nchfnent. and Shifting moreof the costof 
rdtjcation to the students, but tor hope and planning, to make future 
realities uul of prrserM possibilities 

Narrow Pofspocdve on the Causes of Ftnanctai Distress 

Suit another shortcoming of recent analyses is that their perspectives on the 
catisesof finanr.ia! distress m htgher education h.ivo been too narrow They 
have* looked for the causes of distress primarily within the higher education 
domain itstHf and not beyond it 

Two rna|or causes used by the analysts to help explain the financial crisis 
aro ( 1 ) dechnmq rates of enrollment growth, and (2) rapid increases in the 
cost of higher education, increases which exceed the general rate of 
inflation and which are attributed to low productivity Let us look more 

closely at rach of these factors ^ 

Oochfws (!) the rate of enroKment grovvf^. The proponeErts of increased 
tuition arguf* that, because of enrollment booms in the 1960s, colleges and 
universities expanded their staffs and facilities and then were left with large 
fued oi*tlays of funds that they could not continue to m^t in the face of 
slackening enroiimont growth {Charts 19-21) We havt* to admit that 
<'ffucator5 have tried to have it both ways We used to clai^ that booming 
(enrollment causes a financial crunch, and now we claim t^iat slackening 
t-ntoJifMent causes .'i financial criiuch 

Hut ruNthcr sirnph' assertion about the direct relationship between 
ofif rjllinfnl tf('n(js and financial strains is altogether satisfactory Many 
♦ui.lif4iti<*os tu'qau tof*;ul tin: crunch s<;vural years t>e/o/e enrollment growtf) 
tM'q.in t ) dft.lrfu* nuiU»ovt f during the same years, many institutions 
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vxpenrocing continued sharp rrses in enrollment also suffered from 
sfrattent»d f tnafictal circumstances It coufd even be that f inane tal distress ts 
ii cause rather than an effect, of enf ailment decline if fewer students enroll 
tifcriiisr c^t te'siiltant tuition ificrrasfs At any f at^v it is clear that we need a 
n)uch better under^^tanding of the impact of enrollment on nnancing 

Costs ornf pfoauctfvfty ffi higher educatfor) Part of the explanation offered 
U>f tho financial distrt'ss of higher education relates to costs and 
productivity The advocates of higher tuition observe that the annual 
increast' in per-stiident costs exceeds the general rat^ of inflation. The 
sharpf/ acceleration is attributed largely -to the absence of* mapr 
ffnprcwt»ni€>nts in productivity withm higher education, tn turn a function of 
tht' l<ihor-mtensive character of e(Jucation that makes productivity 
iru:r<»asos r^orc* difficult to achteve than m industry where mechanization is 

7 hf anal y Sib proctHjds on the basis of the following syllogism, implicit in the 
arqiifn»»nt 

• B<M:.uisf ' of th>» labor intensity of higher education, there has been very 
Itttif mcroast* in productivity. 

• ♦•ducafors sal<in(*s are going up 

• tn<.*rf»torr tru* cdst *nJuc:atic>n rnvjst go up 

T n»t> »s luHuwt fi by tfu.» atssef tion thdt. while costs have gone up. the sociaf 
hf»nfff!v of {^duration have nut. and therefore, more of the cost of'higher 
educatior) should he shifted to the private beneficiaries Students and their 
faftHi«-s (.onsttttJtt* thecHtfy oU^f tna^r source of the funds avatfabfctopay 
for lagginq productivity (i o . cost increases per student m excess oflhose 
qi^fnTjfpfl hy mflatron? and for quality in^provement where improvement 
means increased costs 

Siru.** tht» reconunend.itions to increase tuitions are based m part^on this 
piiof) of slaqnan! productivity in higher education, it is time to take 
.ifK^th* r iDok eit the undeilymg concept of productivity The conventional 
vVJbdorn uf. tiu^ stjhK»ct has rf^n^ained uriexamined for too long 

I wwiiifj aiqii*» that It IS not a matter of our having measured productivity in 
fnqrier edu( .itiou and found it not to have increased, more accurately. |fe. 
havf fu'vff nuMSured productivity in higher education Jflh 

Productu^tv is Simply a measure of output 0er unit of input TheJ^H 
tr.iditioiuilly used to nirasure the output of higher education is thecreSP 



I 

hoi^f A moader view of education might rcquircthatwc treat the credit hour 
ah a measure of input rather than ol output But if we persist trtjising it as a 
mo.isuro nf output, thnn we should at least r^^cognize that a credit ho<jf r> hy 
Jt^ttfHtton a ffkod n^easure A cfedit hour is tu the education industry ' 
.ippfoximatc'ly what a vohicle rs to the transportation industry. If we 
measured the output of the transportation industry over tirne by counting 
tMcycles . automobiles, propeller airplanes, and jet airplanes all as 
vehicles, and if we accepted the vehicle count as a measure of output and 
rejected what we know about increases jn passenger miles traveled, then we 
rntght well be distressed over ' stagnarit productivity" in the transportation 
industry Yet the 180 credit hours that iKiQok a^itudent in the 1920s to earn a 
degree in engineering to help design the assembly line for mass prpduceng 
the Model T is the%ame 180 credit hours that it takes a student in the 1970s 
to piirn n degree to help design the space vehicle that flies us to the moon 



.The stagnant productivity" argument is a ragged, and incomplete 

j explanation tor the cost increases in higher education, increases which are. 
however, sharper than the rate of inflation m the rest of the economy. A 
more completf* explanation would at least allude to a number of other 
developments that have affected institutional expenditures, e g . (a) 
expansion of the coverage of minimum wage legislation to include 
employees of tnonprof it) educational institutions, (b) increases in the levels 
of these minimum wages, (c) extension of collective bargaining into higher 
education for both academic and nonacademic employees, and (d) 
implementation of the array of federally mandated programs including 
aflirmat4ve action and occupational health and safety. 



Approximately three-quarters of the operating budgets of colleges and 
universities are expended for the wages aqd salaries of academic 
employees who teach and do research and of nonacademic employees who 
work m offices, cafeterias, and hospitals When I started graduate study m 
\hv ftiid- 1960s the nonacademic work^ers at the eminent university where I 
matriculated were paid S 85 an hour at a time when the average wage of 
manufacturing employees was Si 80 in that state and S2 60 in the nation as a 
whole Many of the university's nonacademic employees were hired only for 
the 9-month academic year and faced forced summer layoffs Thus, their 
|obs took on aspects of seasonal employment . the effort from which yielded 
an arvnual income below the poverty minimum The extension of minimum 
wage legisiatton to these employees helped to redress partially these 
imbalances in income Since then, m addition, collective bargaining has 
begun to spread (although at uneven rates) among educators, whose 
annual income niay m the past have been considerably lower than that of 
thnir counterparts in industry with equivalent education, experience and 
responsibility 
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Tho rapid increases m higher educational costs should be seen, at least in 
p^ui. as !ho result of morf? equitable income and social policies and not 
t^xclusivelv^H the consequence o( low productivity Indeed, were we to hold 
to tho ifinited vit»w ut pi oductivity^^n education, we would have a^^lrange 
paradox to explain Increases in lahor and capita' do not, hy themselves, 
account for the bounding long-ternn rate of economic growth in this 
country, there is a vast residual growth; usually explained bV. improvements 
m technology and by education. Thtus. we have a situation where 
productivity is said to have increased very little, but. at the same time, 
education is used to explain a substantial amount of the increase in 
productivity in the national economy as a whole— either directly, or 
indifectiy through improvements in technology. 

i nunc Uil oi^pucts 

VihiW. \hrn arc the financial prospects for higher education'? In the last 
several yt^ars. a fragile stability m the financial conditions of institutions of 
higher education has been achieved not by increasing revenues but by 
holdmq down costs • I 

In tho next se»'eral years however, financial conditions are likely to be 
determined hy an opposite set Of forces The prospects for increasing 
revenues are much brighter now than they have been in tbe recent past. On 
th^ other hand, management cost cutting by institutions may be 
approaching a pom! of negative returns at the same time that inflationary 
pressures are becoming overwhelming Ip short, the near-term financial 
prospects depend on either the nations controlling inflation or the 
institution s adapting to it But mflation cannot be used to argue that 
students should bear a more than proportional share of cost increases 



CoffcUiSfOns about the Arialysts of Ftnancfaf D/stress 

With respect to that part of the casi^ for higher tuitions that is based on an 
analysi?? uf liriancial c<»stress and its causes. I would argue that 

1 The lung- term prospects for increased revenues are brighter than they 
havf» been depicted Cons'^quently. we may not. in fact, be faced with a 
Situation where the only alternative is to pass an increasing share of the 
costs on to students and their families by raising tuitions 

Earl h ChcMl Th^ New Oopresston in Htgher Education (New York McGraw-Hill. 
^9Tiy Tho Ne\Af Dffprossion tn Htgher EdiiCatfOn-- Two Years Later (New York 
Mi Gr.tw HiM 1973| Colloqes Make Pfoqrf?ss in Curbif»g Cost R»Se. Nev)r Yofk 
ftnn^^ January 16 1974 
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T hr causes ot sharp nosl incrpases in hightjr education are located not 
Within \ho Pdiicattonal sector dself but also m the general economy 

ff) i>tMfchinq for explanations for the financial distress in higher education, 
what rh«» analy5t5 tOi*nd depended on wher^ they looked They looked 
wvithin the educational donuiin both for the causes of and the solutions to 
the financial distress 

If wt* hfoadem»d our perspectives we mig.'if find underlying causes of the 
distffss \n 1^ 

9 •vV»ir which forced cruel choict'S aniong domestic priorities 

• (itTifiai H)fl.it»»>r> 

• Cyclical downturn it^ corporate profits resulting from ge»neral business 
c:unditt(.)ns 

• F<Hlf»fal rf»assf'ssn)(nit of tht? role of research. 

• Soc lai ( omrnftrr^ent to eqMal access to postsecondary educational 
opportunity a comfni!rr>ent that was not accompanied by sufficient 
public funds to achieve the goal, with the result that educational 
tn5?titiitinns have been trying to make up part of the deficit with 

• educational j;unds 

• Income? poliCK^s. including minimum wage legislation and collective 
bargaining 

• And now even the energy cnsis. which, by adding unexpectedly tocosts. 
threatens to topple arduously regain(*d budget balances 

At the v»'f y nu)st these causes of distress can be used to argue that students 
and thMtr tatniit(»s rrught be asked to bear a proportional share of the cost 
m(.r^»as*'s Th(»y cannot J believe, be fairly used to ask th€»m to bear a more- 
than pfoporliunal shan» of the cost increases 



Equity and Efficiency 

Thr secorid major argument advanced for reasinq tuition concerns 
f*(}{n^y and Ptticiency m the allocation of public support for higher 
riiucation The advocates of increased tuition contend that, even though 
quvernm*;nt spending has bf.»en greatest for low-income students, much of 
the publir support for hiql.or education accrues to middle- and high- 
mcomc students consequently the distribution of subsidies is inequitable 
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If) »4«lc1itttMi thry say such substdies arcvint^tticient because these students 
woiilJ to colleqe anyway, the subsidies do not affect theif decisions 
1 ff qMv«'rntT>fnt ,ini rorumtffs b«* f1>sf f »htit<'<1 as it is rn>w. we canttot 
make substantial progress achieving greater t^quahty of educational 
opportunity 

Ihry ptop(jSf to cofrtu.t ttus faulty distrtbution by if^creasmq th(* 
Pf .n.">ttHMi of diiect t»HK*»al qrants and loans to students according to their 
, J Mr lit r f*^ f^*V Jnti at ttu» i>.init» tifnt' t>y f atsifH| (uiti()r>s at public ir>stitutions 
\ fMs >.tM!*'ijy thry rl,nfn wt)ijld niofe etft»ctively tarc?(.'t qove^rnrnent aid to 
thosr wh.» fU'«'d M fnoNt and ttiti^ improve ec^uaUty of ediicational 
.•f 'pofttinity In addttuM) a lar<^<' part ot ttits direct student aid would go to 
I . »i)»M}. \ *}f nv^*f sifi*-^ TM th»- t<.H in of higtu*! tuitions thus, institutional 

'•'v itM. . v\ "ltd t>-' U\i ItMStMl 



Tbest' arqiinu^nts are both plausible and appealing to our egalitarian 
^^oftinntnu-nts Biit agtun we Should look closely at the data and the value 
liidani^-nt , underlyinq th(»se propositions 



« ♦* ffi/ 'J- vus.is'^,«iciattvi vvt!fWnqh»>r*^diiC atinn two arfH.iearly ceutf al 

■ 1\ tf;. t */uf .ifn^n.tl (;u.// of cuMting tfu* cap*iC(ty to deliver educattonal 
vr,i<. #»s .uid (fc*) tfu* ijf (ji^^if of ,^ss^nng ♦^(^u.r opf>ortijnety to benefit 
from tftuse educational s^'fvices Tfi*»s(. tw» ) (joals ar<^ separate afid distinct 
'rnif son)!' a'lvocates of hfqh«*r tuttiort confoiinci tfiem Tfius. the siippoM 
ff jtt'fuffMi tf) ( rM;^tt»M(iucationaI capacity 3nd the support intended to assure 
(•Out .it«nn.jl opportunity an^ lump(*d together, and the* distribution of tfie 
(Mfntitf»f{j support IS <»valijat<*d against the smqlt^ objective of assuring 

' 'pP'>f turuty 

? f u ; I • «i .1 -f i» it » IS {\n\ wti*"th**( .III (Ud IS « -ffci I J vt »ly t a K|«»tet Mo ii(,tu< • we 

♦n* -.it q'ial '.'t ^'qu.!! <'ffucational Mpp()rtufuty Wfiaf w<» need to ask is 
VVft.»! Pm* pM)p*/r '.ouniutnuHit uf f»*s<*uK;*'S and by wt'iich level of 

..»-f ;,n,..f ,f jMt»'Md**d to (.rf.'ite rducational Services, and what is 
pf ij.ff ( MftitnitfT^^ot of adf1ition:il ffsourf.cs <f^tf*n(jed to assore 

tpp !uMit»< s to hMnefit from those s^'rvir.es"^ 

r.l.iK^ 't who afr|»i«' tt)«it Wf shouki raise tiiitious and redir<_*ct tfie 

idd»*f1 pr!v at** ri sf M if q*-fi<'ratrd cnncf^ive of th» - pt )licy ,i lt<*rnatives iri 

t. -ttM .. ' >i 1} K. -d .uMounts of rcsourM »s whit h fif<* ( f i<mnul*»d eitti<»r to stud(»nts 

■ ? i ,t,tution *>?iiMents afuJ if-stitulions art* viewt^d as advefsari<-s a 
*«-r I -.utii q.ifn»- 
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Ihfff r.; ti hasic dtsfifictrun between the educ^troridf goal of creating 
M<hu Mtionat s!»fvic:t»s tU)d the ^fuc^j/ qoal of ach»evin9 equal opportunity in 
this t fMiMtry TtU' M?t r;it qua! is broader extendincf far t^oyond ertuization 
?hf frsiuifces neodt»d to achievt* it srioiild come froo) general f'evenue 
v>tMi Ob antJ nut be diverted irum oducatiorial goafs of generated by means 
ut a tax on iMlucation 

HinffSfffht/tfOf) of lf}COnH^ 

Sofrte* jfialysts exphcMtly propose raising tuition lor the purpose of 
fedistfibutmq income The additional revenues generated through the 
hu|ht*«f tuitu^Tjb paid t)y unassisted students are to be channeled into aid for 
n«-f.ty stiiilent:. M thib redistribution takes place within individual 
iJiNtituflnfis fh<»n it involves Only those familfos who happen to send a 
studefu to ?ri<»*^e colleges, not the population as a whole 

I o A >taf tiif>t| »"ite»»l this redistrtbution is f)OW taking place by means of the 
luttiun int lease?^ th.it f>ave already occurred There exists at present a large 
student Au\ sut^'iidy gap. ?ha» is. the ctntounts of student assistance awarded 
tjy {fisttttitfons far exceed the amounts of income channeled through them 
specifically *or this purpose (Chart 22) Since the mcept'on of the major 
l)ti>i|ia{n£ of .issistance for low-mcom^ students in the mid 1960s, the 
stti(K»ftt iWii subsidy gap fiasarnounted to a staggering S2 billion In 1971-72. 
thi* iMf^st Ti crnt acadenuc year for which we have data, the subsidy 
amonnter^ tn more than n half biflian dollars at atl institutions and more than 
a guartef of ;i hiilion dollars m private institutions alone Because of their 
ni(jh tuitions private colleges and universities provfde a relatively large 
,inuiti()t f)t difi-ct assistaru:e to each low-»ncon)e student who enrolls Thus, 
the aqqreqate student aid subsidy gap is *iigher at private institutions than 
cit public ir»stitutions 

It tfiM .inuuint iA the riss/stance that private institutions provide from their 
j»dii( at»<)n,«i funds \s divid(»d by the total enrollment at private institutions. 
w«» f{fui th.it m 1971-7? the subsidy gap was on the average across the 
nation ttm^it Si2b for each and every student enrolled This means that, if 
adequate funcK had bee?) provided from public sources to support students 
wr>f) needed f^dcfttfon^it assistance tuition could have been reduced $125 
tti.it year for every student enrolled at a private institution, whether assisted 
or unassifjtf'd Over the 4 years conventionally required to earn a 
t)*K calaure-ate 'naktnq up the subsidy qap would result m a S500 tax on 
Mvery studf .vho n^>w attends a private institution 

TherfMs a simiKu but sn^aller tax irriposed on the students who now attenf* 
public tnstitutM>f)s The proposed Strategy of raising tuitions at pubhc 
iMstitutiuns and r^'directir^q the added revefuj(>s into student aid would, in 
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rtk'ci. itUyoduce a suntiar redtstr«tHjtivo system intolf^e^public institutigns 
Financial rt»!orn! ties tn Xhv UjrectiOn of removing the sAecial tax from the 
\*tint<'nts rruollpd in pnvritP institutions, rattior than irnposing it on th(^ 
«'nu>iU\l m piit:)lic institutions The ffbOvifCfS ntvded to achieve 
t^Uial iKhuMtional opportunity ought to bo provided from general revenues 
AtHi Oi)t Uorn ,\n t»ducational tax on the students 



I here ts I h^lieve a central flaw m the analysts of those who havoconckided 
t?Mt iK tause of a current mafdtstnbution of aid. tuitions should bo 
•MLKMb'Mj and t>upport reallocated among income groups in order to 
.14 fjf'vr Mf» ater distributional equity The flaw was first noted by Dr Joseph 
fN'<jtrnan who points out that the costs and benefits of any plan for 
ttfKtDt tnij higher education Cannot be assessed at a single point in time 
itf'(. <^u^«' thM ( ost^, tifid henefits occur over fnrte ' 

(:i»ns«n^uefitly m devtsmg plans for financing higher education, we need to 
.ift<'ffttfiu» not im\y who should pay but also wheri they should pay The 
tuftton issue IS then transformed i^ »«i no longer a question of how much the 
!^tuf1ents should pay and how much they should be subsidized, the question 
becomes whether they pay now or later. 

Bt-caubJ' ir^v(?stments m education are among the largest an individual 
makes m a lifetime and because the benefits of the education accrue over 
tnat lifetime most people generally agree that the payments for education 
snuuid tie spread over t ime This can be done either through the mechanism 
of hiqh tuition coupled with mcome-contmgent loans or through the 
n)t^cnanisni of low tuition coupled with income-contingent taxes 

In both cases, the education is financed by mtergenerational transfers of 
rf»sources The transfers can be made by means of private mech3nisms. 
whereOy instftutions charge high tuitions that are paid out of the 
accumulated savings of the patentc l generation and/or out of loans to 
studf^nt<; that will be repaid from futcre earnings Or. the transfers can be 
made by means of. public mechanisms, whereby institutions charge low 
tuitions and the differerice between tuition and the full cost of education is 
financed with the tax payments of the parental generation Thpn the costs of 
the low-tuition benefits are subsequently repaid out of taxes on the future 
earnings of the student generation 

Josf?ph A Pcchman The Drstnbutional Etfect$ of Public Higher Education m 
Caltfornia Jfoarnaf of Hum^n Resources 5, (1970). 361-370 



In*' jfitt'fqf'Mtn.itton \\ n.itt:ft> of tfu' tfafistt»f ut rt^suurces »s essentially the 
vih)*^ vvnethof Xhv transter ni<*chan!sni is private of pubhc Using euher 
I1U., h,V''^tu th.-*»- iff tf jn>trf LUSts Cifvrn tfir nt)p(»Fff tM?ns in the cafut.U 
rn.ifkt t h^f <nvrbttt)cnt in education howiwer interest costs on pnvato loans 
to finance «'(tijc,.itKjn are e^^c^^edinqly high notwfthstandinq governmefit 
ut»r<f.^fttf*^s an*f a se< c^futary rnarkettng assocfatron for student loans 
TfU'stMfittTt'st suf« n.tfqt's or, private ediicational loans result »n substantia) 
)*MKa'.ji- wut ut thv p»{va?<- if)tef genefdtiunal transfer system for ftnancif>g 
^iiifn-r t'iiin .itrjn M nujy ^uTipiy be easier and leso costiy to make tfKMfjlcf - 
'?' r*.'fat't>f».i; tT i'.^.fffs irt thf puhiic ratfier than the private sector 

M .I.M.. .Illy ,\ \ ,H i tu t*Ui/catiun f)as brodd(nu»d the intergenerationai 
!f.e:'/<T :n« , h.KusrTis fmafH jng >! hctve sh»fted ffum the prtvati* to th*- 
l^.a'hi -.tMt.ir tifsf ft^r «»lementary education and Subsequently for 

< •>fid.ifv / civif ati'jn There r.u infjeft-nt rt?asi)n why the financing of 
[ it^iu pt >sN# ( « .'Md.irv ♦'f,U^catK>n should differ m essential ways from the 
finjni .n,; ,>t ^ i» • .i f if V stH.ondary fdiication Advocates of increased 
tu«t*'.uis or>|»n ? M j.vfvff t^wjt a public tax transfer system to support low 
t.;;tu)n put^iu: r-i^Mrt rctucatH^n is inequitable because some pe^opN* who do 
M. ♦ji'Uffit truni thetdiicaticjnji I opportunities are taxed Such concerns did 
• f ;r pJ.J^ .1 f nunat »v*» N >ie in the pc^htical drCtsioCfS to provide tax st/pport 

■ i if/h. - eo. -iti.fry .ifi.f ^t'cofidary education Sonie tiave pressed tfu- 
- i :Mr'>»'ritarv anrf ^cc;^)n(jafv education is ( c>mpu!sf>fy 

/. * V pi f I' !.tr V t'du? .etniM ts vuluntaty f3ut th:r. disfinc.tiDn does fu>t 

f ' n tMf Mtii.it K Ml of th«' f MihjU'S:> fcimiiy who masx pay tamr.^ to support an 
» ^-MT 11 V "'Jti' jti< in Unn) whic fi thny d'^rtve no irnmedtate. direct 

t . - t V.-t .i ;■.»). !,i .li {iHl()M.f!if w.js fn.idt' that ttit' f)t-fu»fjtN of tfie ru) 
r,,'*"«f^ .-•f !f ^ <-'tur .jftofi.ji systf»m to socK^ty a wfinl,'> Oiitwofgh the 

I"-' • t'"*- ^.if'i»>^i}ar fu^'^i of firueujuq tniptjses un (.fufdle^ss 

*.f'^ «•■«■ . ' 'r f r-Mi>»-, vvh ' ' fH>t)Sf ! -i*f\(i tfiM{f children to p/ivateschoois 
^* • «» • J.M^ . r . r- rf.ti-f'f - .if. r)wWt*v^«f stpli d»'f-n«'d fo otitwt-ifjh 

Ti*- ■ *' • : • ■ . .J* . »M t i • f !.» n''- . 

* '■ * ••')•.' ■• r>V ft > tfr, f 4»'.*lfty f'luf ' ni.jy 

■>* • ' ' it .i! /. l.f u-,ii li»- J t.rt' f I* W» <.HS«- tuitiMfis ilM'l 

• !t ■• ■ i ' ' M .1 .» ■ . c AT ;>«'-^'eif I ■ j }f if Wf • kr»'p tuitmfis as 

^ ^. ^ • i'> J ■ ^ f»"\id*-ri act.v-ss i^unsidrfinq fujt ^jnly tfjf 




thf trade as hofj^'ontai oqmty and 'vt?rttcal equtty " Homontal equfty 
fTUMfis tfcatif^y people \n similar ctfcumstances m the same way Vertfcal 
tu^tftfv MU'.ins tftvUinq poopie in ilttft»rtMi! nrc'unistanros difforpntly 

{ thifxk wi» rriay .uki to tht»st» standards a concept of longftucffnal equfty. 
t*Mt-f Mhn) K> <.onvt»v t^>t* fciea thai p^>i>l+^ st>o*ild tr^^aled latrly over Urns 
Thts concept should not be used as a conservative argument against any 
i.hafiqe m the hfstoncal way of doing things, or against reform designed to 
intKxiiice greater currtlnt vertical &r tmn^orMal equity Fair treatment of 
pfop'f <iv<»r time* \$. howt^ver a relevant consideration in weighing the net 
t>t»fu»ttts f*'sul!{nq trom proposed changes 

T hf (. i>fiL.^»pt i)f longrtudinal equity would apply to the tuition debate m ttie 
t( allowing way As I mentioned t»arher the financing of educationis spread 
MVff time With resources being drawn either from the previous 
q^ nefatiofi or trom the future generation Historically, our systern of low- 
tuition public hfgher education has been financed by the parental genera- 
tion for each succeeding student genf»«ition. Over time, increasingly 
wealttiy parental generations have providbd#more and more resources to 
tn«' student generations, and access has broadened to the point where we 
ar*- ^ppfoachina universal access forablestudentsfrom upper- and middle- 
mffunf* tan)HH»s 

# 

Nfv, • at the time in hibtory wher^ we are making seripus attempts to 
t>rtMden access to low-income students, we change the rules of the game 
VV<> ef.\>pose to shttt a larger share of educational costs from thepSVental 
qt'nefatn)f< to thf stiicient gf^neration the students musc bear these costs 
ntf^t-r now or lat»H Uofy\ future income 

r 

Many oi us {;htcuned our undergraduate degrees for no or low toitjon and a 
t«'wv' .joiiats a ser?H»stef \n student fees But now when it fs our tiiTr\ to help 
p. IV tor the f^diication of the upcoming generation - we renege and shift 
fMi )f«^ t >f tf tt» burden to tn«» stiidents It would he fair' to devise a financing 

,v\tt t>as(»d tMthj»f on low-tuition. parental-generation iaxatior. or on 
rif^jh Tintroft student-qenf^ratton borriy.ving The inequity arises at the point 
jfi \A/h<'n swit(>h systerijs tn this case shifting burdens forward from 
t^^t- ; f't-?! to the student generation It would scorn that the current 

.hj'l« 'pI «jri»t fat!ori par tcv'.ufany tn(» luwf.'r-mcome students, could be 
|usttriat»iy ou!ra()*»d 



'''\/.'<"/.*f e ]A(\iy\ ti) A(f)io\/C DfStnt)uhondl Equity 

Tf;f i .un.i rn fMi flcar itmtiohtil <»f4ufty in comparing plans for financing 
p. r,t Of If jar / eduLati(;<i roltites to fairness in sharing the burden of costs 
iN'i tt«t. ,ai«i»» of hefu-tits among peonle m different income groups Equity 
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dt^pends on who gets the net subsidies (that is . the benefits minLiS the costs) 
if> cunipafTSun with who we think ought to get them 

Ihv not odiicHtfunal subs!dif?s recf^ivpd by various mcorne groups at a 
particiilar point in time is a function of the follow mg determinants, for each 
ot which sciis of pubhc policies njay bu devised 



Determinants of Net Sut^sidies 

E(jui..iti<jnal c:uhls 

Studt^nt charges 

Studt^nt tissibtittu f 

Enfullmcnt pcitti-rns hy studv^^ts 
by jocumi* 

by tyf>«* of tnsf»tutic>f» 



i 



Policy Domain 

Educational policies 
Resource utili2ation policies 

Tuition policies 

Atd policies 

Admissions policies 
Access policies 
Rt^tenlion policies 



Incomo df<;tffhution 



If^conie policies 



Tax fates lax policies 

F*f upubals to T.iiM} tuition. V 'i}n wfu^^ comb»f?ed with proposals to increase 
student aid ft)<:us on »i hmited subset of the possible policy alternatives 
dt.'sign(?d to broaden access while improving distributional equity Tbe 
pafttcular p'^^licy domain on which tuition analysts focus in proposing 
change IS FTioff- a function of thf^r values and of their assessments of the 
pohttcal feastbiifTy of th(> vanous alt(*rnatives than of the underlying 
enipmcal anafvsis * 



T rt'c.itp;*ulaf' ■ thr, '}i:.(.uS'.,u;n (;t »»cni»t^ .in J rffjc ncy as tt js reMated to the 

li ilf «• . ISSU* 

V ThoSM wrw> (.ontt'Ud that tht* present distribution of public support for 
h!(|hr»f /'(Jiicatinn is ifiequitabif* .*nd mefffcient b(*cause too large a 
proportion f;f tfiu subsidy qoOs to rniddlo incon^e and upper-ir^come 
sliidf'rjts j.ifhr'f thaf) to low-KUornr students fail to make \ clear 
dJStirH:^iOri hf>fw<'f*ri tho <wifj(\itK)nal Qoai of provKjfng ecJucationdl 
s»-rvi(.<'s .rid so* lal c^oal of assurjfjqpqual of»f>ortijnity to benefit fr on j 
!h')*ie •.♦•fvK»»*-> th»- distf ifMHtofi fjf rf/.?^ .md hfOffits should not h»- 
*^-vai*>at**n sr.U»ty »-i^j.<r»sf tM*» Mft--' 0'>al 
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2 Raising tuitions and channeling the added revenues into student aid 
introduces a system of income redistribution that operates within the 
educational system and not across the population as a whole Raising 
tuitions IS an ineMtcient afid inf^quitable way to achieve more equal 
income distribution 

3 Financing education thro^gh public mechanisms for intergeneratlonal 
transfer of resources may. on balartce. be considerably more fair and 
efficient than financing through private mechanisms 

4 We f)eed to pay more ^ttentionto equity as it applies over time if we shift 
relatively from tax-based to !oan~basod financing 

0 Thi? rei:ommendations of the proponents of increased tuition for 
acfnevinq equal opportunity do not flow directly and inexorably from 
their empirical analyses But then neither do those of the low-tuition^ 
adv()cates Both positions are. rather, a function of the values of those 
who formtjlated the recommendations 



Improvement of the Eaucalional System 

Thf^ ffnrd afcjumcnt for increased tuitions maintains that the educational 
systnm would he improvod M) if the competitive position of the private 
inbEitutturvj was strpogthenod by reducing the tuition gap between the 
puhhc and private sectors, and (2) if the whole system were made more 
rrspuf.stve through pricing mechanisms wheie the students as consumers^, 
f»Hpr(»ss thfMf preff»reF>ce with tuition payments m more competitive 
<*dwcatK>nal markets Lot s look at thr* line of reasoning 



1 hi' \innru:.u\\ plight of privaltf institutions ts a matter of very real concern 
Rut pffiposiiis t(; ht»lp) pnvat*.' institutions hy increasing tuitions at public 
m'jtJlLJtJuns thus rt^ducHiq thf> tu'tfOf) qnp tocus too narrowly on 
( '.rnp<-titn>" for f.i.ollment as^tho primary source of thenr distress ^ 

In assossinq the* probable effectiveness of the higher tuition recommen- 
dations in helpiru^ tne private schools we might want to consider -t^verah^ 
jddilional facts that i t-late to differences between the public and the pnvaTe 
*»(JiK.»*tJon,4i s*'ct(>rs and that would lead. I think, to the conclusion that the 
issue »s far fr)or(- complex than simple competrtion for enrollment 

F«r:.T Mf.idudtf» •.>tiif1enT f-nrollments ar(» proportionately half again higher in 
pr,v;itf than irt ptr^if'.: tif!iv<*fst!ft'S About 30 percent of al! students enrr>ll*>rj 



4 
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m private univorsitfes are qraduate students, as compared with about 20 
percent m piiblic untversJties. Consequently, recent cutbacks m federal 
support of research and trammg at the graduate level may weH have had a 
mure dtfc t?ffect on private institutions than on public institutions generally 
Raistng tuitions at public institutions as a response to this problem may be 
as fiKofy to spread distress as to spread enroflment 

A second consideration is that tuition levels an&. in general, directly related 
to institutional size The larger the school, the lower the tuition. These 
differentials may be cost-|ustified Private mstitutions tend to be smaller 
than pubhc ip^ititutio'^s. and in many cases their smallness is deliberate, the 
tulf:llrnent of iraditionally held beliefs about the educational and social 
values ot a small college 

If small si/e »s a worthwhile educational objective from the point of view of 
society, then that objective may best be supported directly by awarding 
assistance to small institutions or to the students attending small 
mstitiitions rather than indirectly by raising tuitions at the larger, public 
tnj^tftutfons 

#/ith respect to competition for enrollment, market shares depend on how 
one defines the market, private universities have held the«r share of 
university enrollment, and pnvate 4-year institutions have held ttietr share 
of a-year enrollment . a bit moresuccessfuUy than either has held its share of 
total enrollment What has happened is that the private institutions have not 
participated m the rapid growth of the 2-year college educational market 

Educational " mrtrkets are segmented by different types of rnstitutions and 
i*nkod but they also have a geographic delimitation'---they are not national 
markets Except for a few prestige rnstitutions with the power to draw 
students from all uver the country, most educational markets are regional, 
state or {»ven local 

A ndttothii policy proposal to increase tuitions at public institutions in ordf^r 
to reduce d^sadvani.iqo m pr ice competition facing private insti*' itioi if; does 
not take mt<^ cair^lui cof^sideration the federdf nature of higher education in 
this country W»* havr ip fact. 50 different state situations. Pnvatu 
enroilmcnTr^ ranqe nit the way from 60 percent of ail enrollments 
Massacfmsetts to ^ero m Wyoming and less than 5 percent m four other 
states. Fur th(*r. private enrollments are highly concentrated geogfapfncally 
Two stales New York and Massachusetts presently accotint for one- 
fourth Qf all private enrollments, these two states and four others • 
Penr^sylvani.i California Illinois and Ohio -arcou,»t for one half of all 
f)nv»ite enrollnu.»rits From a natiorial standpomt. it does not see»»n 
rKT^onahle td raise tuitions in public institutions in Wyoming to help private 
institutiuns If) M.jbbachus(*tts f rom a state standpoint, it does not seem 
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reaspnabie lo raise tiittions for. say . the 85 percent of \he students enrolled 
in public instftutions to help private institutions that enroll 15 percent We 
04tqh! to {>e ahif» to d^vi^iP fiiorr cnrehilty honed policy instruments 

IfTiprovfng f^esponsivi ness 

Judgments ahout how responsive institutions are to their constituencies 
often differ between the mcreased-tuition and the low-tuitton proponents. 
Th'.- 1 ncroased -tuition proponents more frequently characterise institutions 
as relatively unresponsive They seek toenhance responsiveness by pricing 
cdiii:ation closer to full cost and relying to a greater extent on market 
mechanisms to permit students to express preferences 

T he applicability of the market model to higher education is a subject that 
rt»quirt»s another complete paper Let me simply observe here that the 
students in whose interests this plan is supposedly advanced, and who have 
the kt'onest interest in the quality of their education, are among the most 
vDCifrfous opponents of raising tuitions They m^y te knowledgeably 
^iKept«caJ about assurances of increased student aid, or they may "feel that 
tht^y can develop better ways to express their educational preferences than 
lfuuuc|h pricing 



idealized Reform Proiitosals 

I hvre IS a tf^ftdency among the advocates of higher tuition to compare an 
tcj«Mh/f 'd versiori of ttreir reform proposals against a more realistic appraisal 
nf tfi(* f^xtsttnt; systetn w.*h admitted shofteommgs 

We nius! work ardentfy lo if reprove the educational system, but the one we 
havf» IS t>asically wo^kabk^ and along some dimensions it is even^ 
f^xtfdurdinarily successful Real losses would be inflicted if tuitions were 
ra{<^f il anri that decision is proved to be wrong Therefore, we should 



f il ,iU Aid 

Hvt<Mi f(>i instance that student based assistance program^ were proposed 
as aitfrnatjves to institutionally based programs on the grounds that they 
stinpitfy the awards of a«d and make them more equitable I tt^ink wo are 
sijr^)rTnf^j now to discover how short a time it took to bureaucrati2e BOGs. 
rujw thf adrmnistrative requiations are accumulating into thick volumes, 
how thf certainty of tfu> awards is becoming the inflexibility of the awards, 
how thf» simphcfty of the award calculation is becoming the inequity of the 
If i»'l>H!tat»lf' fuusijfiiptiOfi tnat ttie expected family contribution will m fact 
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bo available to tho btudunt We are surprised now about how difficult it is to 
answer questions of tairnt'Ss m the treatment of assets and in the definition 
ritHi ift-atMient drpt?TTdrm or mdrpondcnt students questions which 
may evt*n end up in the courts in constitutional cases' Vsting equal 
protection arguments And finally we may be surprised at fiOW a program 
devised m part to help trie private institutions- which awards a little more 
but not really enough aid -may actually be hurting them as well as hurting 
2-/ear public institutions while helping^4«year public institutions. We may 
be surprised by tho possible adverse impact on tuition levels at public 
'fnstttutions in stales where they must raise tuitionlevels as the only way to 
c3pU»ro federal assistance funds awarded o/: a formula based in part on 
educational cost And wc may even be surprised to discovera possible shift 
n th<* locus of postsecondary educational decisions toward the federal from 
th*» state levels of government 

If that system of support had been the one we Sgtarted with some years back. 
I could welt imagine a current reform movement the centraltenet of w^ich 
would be that low tuition, together with an income policy to aid low-income 
students is a simpler and more equit^^ble" system for financing 
postsecondary education 

Such a low-tuition financing plan might even be advanced asVpuch rnore 
attractive to the voters We are only now beginning to understand sorrieof 
tho fx)l4ticai dimensions of ihe tuttion -debate, i-or the parposes of 
developing studpnt financial assistance programs, middlc-mcome famtltes 
are categori^ecf as famities who do not need financial aid to\end their 
children t( ollege They are excluded from programs of directVinancial 
assTStance to low-income families, yet they provide the laxes tosuppdrlthe 
assistancf> programs Strong opposition is growing to expenditures for 
those programs which they support through their taxes but from which their 
children are excluded Support for low tuitions may be a more politically 
viable alternative 



frtcurffO-Coftftnqcftt L oarfS 

Sinularly. I think we h^v/e been presented so far with an idealized version of 
incorne-corjtirjgent loans to students to finance po. *secondary education 
But there* are it appears, two basic real-world problems with them. 

• The banks who are the lenders, don't like them 

• The studtMHs. who are the borrowers, don t like them. 



M'-marMs />t Jam».»s (i O Hara. Chairman Special Siibcommittpe on Educ.ition. on 
rru* Hints*- r :«.«if OfJoh»'r ? 1973 
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Now remember that the mcome-rontmgent loan is usually ottered as part of 
a program to permit higher tu»tion costs to be borne by the student, who 
consogut^ntly carrips siibstanlially larger atnuunts of debt To reduce the 
burden of annual repayment of principal ^nd interest, the term of the loan is 
convc*rtud f'Om short-toim to long-term Then, to mutualize and reduce the 
riik of the loag-te»^m repayment. iJSe repayment is made income 
contingent 

But thu banks, which currently Supply by far the largest' proportion of 
educational credit, are themselves short-term borrowers and short-term 
lenders As Robert Hartman has so insightlulty pointed out. extending the 
term of the loan is not just a matter uf simple detail, it probably is a matter of 
finding now longer-term sources oi educational credit 

As to students, what evidence we have mdrcates that students vastly prefer 
short lerm to lung-term credit, even if the short-term loans carry a higher 
interest Students may not be altogt^ther indifferent to the fact that 
repaynu^nt of a loan of. say. SIO.OOO at 8 percent over a 30-year period 
involves a total repayment of around $26.000-- $10,000 principal and 
$16,000 interest And who knows if the discount rates economists use to 
compare the present values of the origmal loan and the subsequent total 
repayment reflect students real time preferences between current 
consumptKjn and future consumption 

This IS not to argue that nrw ideas cannot be made to work It is rafher to 
argue that improving the capital market for mvestment in education lo more 
complicated in the real world than the recent analyses would lead us to 
believe T ho student loan market is not. in fact, now able tcjmeet much of the 
pressing need for resources for posiseconda/y education 

The analysis of income-contingent lending has taken place so far within the 
educ ition sector We might want to look at its dynamic interactions with 



RohPfl W Hartman Graduate Stiioent Support * in federal Policy Alternatives 
towdrd OeiWtJiite Educafion ^Washington Nattanai Board of Graduate Education. 
Marcn ^974) 

m 

It miqhT he mstructive lo oDserv for instance, that going from short-term loans to 
lonq U^rrn loans a small portion of which arf> just hpcommg available lo lowMnCome 
homp-huyers took more than 30 years -from the 1934 Creation of the federally 
msurort mortgage <FHA) to the 1938 creation and the 1950s expansion of the 
secondary mortgage market (FNMA). to the 1968 creation of the special agency 
iGNMA) to meet additional r^^ods for subsid/for low-income borrowers And m 
borrowing to fio«frce homes N is easier to develop a loan system because you have 
physical ro*l^'^rai for the loan which you do not have in borrowing to finance 
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Other sectors What happens, for instance, when a young man with a PhD 
and a SIO.OOO educational debt mairies a young woman with a PhD and a 
$10,000 educational dcW What Kind of reception wi|l they get from the 
mortgage credit analyst when they go out to buy a house and put down on 
the loan application that they already have an overhang of $20,000 debf^ 
Theimpact on home buying is notlikely to be irrelevant or inconsequential 

If we really shift to debt-financed postsecondary education, we must pay 
moreattention to questions about how requirements to borrow - which may 
fall disproportionately on students from middJe-mcome families— would 
affect the relative disfnbutfon of income and assets of those students, in* 
comparison w jf h the current situation of subsidised low-incui^p students or 
pareniaMy financed upper-income students 

In making that comparison. we<night want to takea look at the tax structure 
to ascertain whether investment m people would be treated fairly in 
relationship to investment in capital goods Wa^wiight find, for instance. 

"ti>wer, capital gams treatment of some returns from investment in physical 
capital and a higher income tax treatment of all returns from investment in 
education And we might find that the expenses of creating the asset are 

• deducted from the income from physical capital but not from that of 
educational capital, or that the value of physicaj capital is recoverable in 
depreciation allowances, but that the value of educational capital is not. 



Summary 

In summary I would argue that. 

The case for increasing tuition rests on 

• analyses of the causes of and the solutions to financial distress in 
postsecondary education which are too narrow in perspective. 

• idealized rather than realtsttc versions of the changes that implementing 
the:r proposals would bring about, and 

• mcompletc analyses oi-the issues with respect to equitj^^in the tuition 
debate 

Consider, for a moment, the bizarre implications fOr social justice when the 
educational system is used as a system for redistributing income, and 
college admissions officers, together with financial aid officers, function as 
arbiters among families as to who is taxed and who is subsidized. The 
problem IS that we already have a system that works that way But decisions 
about the proper distnbut*r>n of income belong in the public domain and not 
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Within the education system Reform lies not m the direction of increasing 
these effects by increasing tuitions and redistributing the added revenue as 
sludont assist»ince but rather m r«»ducinq these effects 

The case for lesii'thnn-fulhcost tuttton rests on recognition of the social 
benefits of postsoc'ondary education, and final!y 

The case for low tuitron rests on 

• preference for public rather than private mechanisms for spreading the 
costs of education over time. s 

• skepticisni about the basic superiority of increased use of loan-financing 
over tax-financing for postsecondary education. 

• conv ctjon that the educational system should not be usedasthe^vehicle 
for mcome redistribution, and 

/ 

• belief that greater and dhore equal educational opportunity can be 
Secured through low tuitions rather than through high tuitions offset with 

^ student as«^i«;tance to Iqw-income students 

Tho recommendations to increase tuitions at public institutions, conceived 
and earned out w ith a mentaJity of retrenchment, may he untimely They are 
certainly self -limiting and self-fulfillmg 



Increase 'd-tuition proponents have defined the tuition issue in terms of 
reallocating a relatively fixed share of national resources The tuition issue 
should be redefined in order to consider in broad terms the place of 
postsecondary education among national priorities 
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CHART 2 

t 

Current Funds Revenues and Expenditures of 
Institutions of Hiflher Education 

Public institutions 




f isc.ii Yea» 



.-. jrf {} >i ( )!tt<..f ijt tiJiiCat»on H*gfier ZancaUon Finances, S&tectRd Trend 
^i/nf O.if.j i W.isfiinqton tJ S Government Printing Office. 1968). pp 3. 38- 

•I.: 46 U ^ Oftici- of EfJiication Financiai Statistics of Institutions of H/g^er 
£of/f .fhf"t Cum^nt funtSs He^enues and Expenditures T965-66. pp 7 8 and 
♦uilUAif'j /' j^'^ lObbbJ" p rj 1967 68 p 11 1968-69 p IS. 1969-70 p 12. and 
N^*— ^ f*tf f-')Mrrtt*onfll J:>tatistit:s {»it*4immafy data ^9/4 
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TABLE 1 

Current Funds Revenues and Expenditures of 
Institutions of Higher Education 



' (Aggregate USj 
i Dollars m Thousands) 



Year Revenues Expenditures 



194; -48 


S 2.037.770 


S 1.894.464 


1949-W 


2 390.079 


2.259.941 


1951-i,J 


2.579.364 


2.486.229 


1953-54 


2.966.264 


2.902,466 


1955-56 


3 628.773 


3.524,7^4 


1957 58 


4.675.513 


4,543.562 


1959-60 


5.812.759 


5.627,962 


19H1-6? 


7 466.461 


7.190.077 


1963-64 


9.591.330 


• 9.224.933 


1965-66 


12 796.207 


12.569.943 


1966 b7 


14.632,857 


14.301.905 


1367-68 


16^10,420 


16.565.909 


1968-69 


18.974.320 


18.578.772 


1969' 7U 


21.638.590 


21.161.677 


igro 71 


24.021.374 


23515.225 


1971-;^^ 


26400.915 


25.718.535 


19.'L' / ■i 


28 854.972 


28.094,315 



..Iff i.s [I ^ L>ttic»* Mt Edutdton Hig^ier Education Finances. Selected Trend 
ifni Suff'f^ijf^ /.)tffi^W.<sriinqton US Government Printing Office. 1968), p 3. U S 
Eiiijt .ill' 'Hi f intirKttii Stiitfi^tics of institutions of Htgher E(^uCdtton Curr^:nt 
t Hi'vc'fnt*\ii^(i t t(H}ndttt/res ?y65-66.pp 7 12 and following years 1986-67 p 
1 Kit.; f.H p n l9*>H-69 n lis I9b<?'70 p and National Center for Educational 

•T.jT.M.i-; I-'»»»ni,n.,' ^ rj,it,i 1974 
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TABLE 2 

Current Funds Revenues of Imtftutions of Higher Education 
By Control o; tnstttution 

i AgyroydteXfS / ' 

\Dolfdfs :t) ThouSdnJb) 



Year 


Public Institutions 


Private Institutions 


All Irtstitutions 


1961-b? 


S 4 147.426 


S3.319.035 


S 7.466,461 


I96i 64 


b 368.679 


4 222.651 


9,591.330 


1965-<i(i 


7 397.672 


5 398.534 


!2. 796.207 


l966-6r 


a 62? 426 


6.010.431 


14.632.857 


1967-68 


10.412.055 


6.498.365 


16.910420 




1 1 851 538 


7 122.732 


f 18.974,320 


1969- 7U 


13 8 70 962 


7 767.628 


21 .638.590 


19 '0/1 


15 644 733 


8.376.641 


24.021.374 




'7.211 Oi;6 


^ 9 189.889 


26.400,915 




1 h 993 a,i5 


9 861 137 


28.854.972 



Cunrent Funds Expenditures of Institutions of Higher Educdfion 
By Control of Institution 

iUoih-ifs if) Thousands ) 



Year Public Institutions Private Institutions All Institutions 









S 7 190.077 




114 4q.^ 


4 110 494 


9 ??4.988 




' 1 14 /U3 


b 455.240 


12 569 943 






S 940 448 


14 301 905 




H) M)^ 844 


4h.i 06f) 


16.565 9f)9 














r HI 010 


21 .161.677 


i-<»; 


1 11* 4:; 


B 40? 748 


23 515.225 




U. hiiH {) ■' < 


1 10.401 


25.718 535 




1M 


^ -64 9.ib 


28.094 315 
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CHART 4 

Student Tuition and Pees at 
t ns ttt u tt on gmftgherEdueation 
By Control of Institution 



^ -I 



J- * 



All 

/' fnstttuftons 



/ Pnvatt? 

y Institutions 



/ 



Public 
Institutions 



/ 



/ 



/ 



-I — H 



-2 f 



Fiscal Year 



1"., U S Utfjcr -if E'/JiiCation. Hfghcr Education Finances Sefected Trend 
.f/f.'i </v D.i/.< 'Washinqton US Government Printing Office. 1968). pp 3.8-9. 

3H \U DHt'W fin,^nci<it SriMf/cs of institutions of Higtter Education- Current 
fif'uf; /v<»v' M:/es ,itid t 'fp**n(iitutos. 796b 6f). p i0andannuai»55ues.NationaiCenter 
v»tl'.]i,i .i».f»fi.fi Sfdfjstirs r^'^^'lJ'^i'nary data provided by Mr George Lmd (245-7961 ) 
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TABLE 3 

C 

Percentage of Tuition and Fees in Educational and 
aenerar Current Funds Revenues 



{Aggregate U S. ) 
(Doltdts in Thousands) 



Tuition and Fees 

Educational and General 
Year Current Funds Revenues Amount Percent 



J94;-48 


S 1 546.814 


S 305.632 


19 8 


1949 00 


1.846. 825 


395.855 


21 4 


1951 b? 


035. 401 


448.39& 


22 0 


1963-54 


2.356 506 


554.179 


23 5 


19f>f>-5fi 


^,881.759 


725,926 


25 2 


1957-58 


3.762.532 


939,111 


25 0 


1959-KO 


4,712,648 


1 161.753 


24 7 


1961 -hj 


6 072.219 


1,505.329 


24 8 


1963-64 


- 830,033 


1 .899.455 


24 3 


l965-f)f. 


1U 340 164 


2.679.605 


25 9 


1967-68 


13.919 754 


3,393,602 


24 4 


1968 (i9 


14.417 303 


3.829.824 


26 6 


1969.0 


16.593 582 


4,438.486 


26 7 


1970-7 J 


18 51 7 210 


5 042 978 


27 2 


1971 -V 


2U 344 :>UH 


'5,624 172 


27 6 



Sourcfs US Qffnif' (jf Efluf.dtior^ Hiqti^r [ cii/cdtnm f ifidncQS Selected 7 tonU 
fid Sumnijfy DMd i\N,ishtrH}\oti US Guwt*rnnienl Pnntmq 0*f*ce t968j p 3 US 
Otticc of Education f marjciaf Stati .ttcs of fnr.t)Ujtions of Higher Cducatton Current 
funds HvvQfniVS dnU t Mpvnditijrea 1965-66 p 10 1967-68 p It National Center tor 
EducatiorMi Statistics prpiifnmHry fja;a provirtpfl by Mr G^^orqe I »nri {?4^-796l j 
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CHART 5 

State Government Support of Institutions 

wT riiyilCI LUU^IallwIi 

By Control of fhstifufion 



All 

'nstttutions 




// IfistitutiiifiS 



/ 



j U>*,!i!;jtjorv 



1- 



F«sCfii Year ^ 

I J f )Mi»,if!nu.f,t of Ht-'Hith Ecitication. ^ind Welfare Office of 
n,qf't" L (fu'.iitjufi rifUittcvti Selocted Trerfd arid Summary Datd 



W.v.fiifv^ton US Gf^^HrnrntTit Pnntiny Office. 1968). pp 3 8-9. 38-40. also DHEW S 
h ft)iittK.i*i{ Sf.itt\tics of institution^, of Higher Educuttori Current Funds Hevenjes and 
t *pf'ntf'ti,fi»', iQh^ f>fi p 10 .it»'J anniinl issijos. prgiimmary data provrdod by Higher 
LtJtiL.ilj;. r: L>iifvtv;. Br.jni.ri 19/4 
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CHART 6 

Vokintafy SupfKHt ef Higher E^^ication 
By Control of institution 

All Sources 



V 



AH 

inslfTiitionR 

PtJVtiltf 



-\ ^ 



-i — t — 1 » — < — « — t~r~ 



Sf>ir(.^» AfT>ef»t'i^» 0>iinc>i or> Edut.atioii Ptjitcy Af)4lys»s St*fv*ce based iiu 
Cuiir.( ii for f tfiafJC't^s Airt To £ riucation Vofuntiify Supporfvf Anienca s Coifeges and 
iifuvrfsitt(f^ 6.ffNf»wv Ytjfk CoufK i!f<jf FinfifKuit AidtoEdwcatton 1964). pp SB- 
59 ;rvj lifMUja! fss<j**s 



N *t»' Pi^hiK suj^poft tut 'lis apply unl^ 4 yiMf 5r^s!i!uTiOo<; 



CHART 7 



Voluntary Support of Higher Education 
By Control of institution 

Hnsififst; Cof put at tons 



AM 

Ifr.tit.itinrv, 



If'sTifutiofis 



lamut Arru'f.r.in Cuuhi.il EiiucAhon Policy Analysis Se=*rvK.e based on 
r Mtjrtt I* f"f f in.\r\f h?i Ai'1 !r • T^iij? Mtion Vohrrttiiry Support of Amortcci'% Coffoges dmd 
( //i/vf'^sif;{". MVfv' fv'^ (Nf^ Y(jrK C'junt*! Um Fifianctal Auj to EtlucatiO/». 1964). pp 58- 
'•'-J dncJ H"«^'jri1 'h ju»?s 

N^t** t priyHfM support TotHls ripply f)nJy tf> 4-ye?j' uistftuftons 
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CHART 8 

Voluntary Support ot Higher Education 



By Control of Institution 



Gt»ntMal Welfare*^ Foundatiofis 



/ 



An 

iH'^TiluTinnr* 



f-iscat VfVK 



:»j»;ir<< A-ncf cc..<f» CMiiruji \iu Education Policy Analysts Service, based on 
Ca.;nLii ^'jT f nancia) Aid tu Lciucation Vofunfjry Support of A'rwftLd s Collvgvs and 

ctf>(l .u>nuai "-^bu'^s 
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CHART 9 

> 

Voluntary Support of Higtier Education 
— By Control of instttmion 

Alumni 



All 

Institutions 



^ ' , ^. institutions 

//V 



IfistJtutions 



-i — • — \ — ! -^ — 1 — • — ^ — y 



F .St M Y*Mr 



'..I,, lit Ani.nt firi r>onni ii m\\ t«Jiica!i.Hi Policy Analysis Sorvict? based on 
Ui,ut.o4toi I ♦fUifK >.U Alii !;> L lucitinn Voinnt^iry Support Ar>)et tCd^Cv^^Ciieb ana 
t infifffn,'t,i'\ l^tu ttJ iHijJv'iutk C« MjM(. tl tor F ifMrn^ Ml A id to Education 1964). pp 5B- 

N-tU' Pi.r»'5f ;'fr*.»t»- s'll'f* '»t ♦')!.»!•. .<PP'y '^^^'^ to 4 ytMf ir»b.tilijti(;ns 
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CHART 10 



Voluntary Suppo*'! of Higher Education 
By Control of Institution 

MonaUimni IndivuJuais 



o 



All 

iMSlllUtlODS 



/ Pfivatv 
/ institutions 



/ 



^stiiutiDns 



^Dijff.r AmfTican CouncH on F'lucaiion. Poncy Analysis Sen/Jte. based on 
Council tor F i'>;jficiat Airi to Efiucdtio* \/oUtt\\dfy Sttppoft of Am^nCti s CoUvnos an0 
iJniworSft't'^ M^'S.^ York CuunLii tor F inanr -il Aid to EiducatJon. 1964 ,)p 58- 

*)9 anrj annual liisufik 

N<iU* Ptihlit priv.TlH stjpf^oft totals <ipf^l/ only t(; 4 yf\if instit^>tiof^s 
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CHART 11 

Voluntary Support of Higtier Education 
By Control of Institution 

Religious Dunommations 
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CHART 12 

Endowment Income of Higher Education Institutions 
By Control of Institution 
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Endowment income of Higher Education Institutions 
By Control of institution 
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Federal Obligations for Higher Sducatton 
By Control of Institution 
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CHART 14 
Federal Obligations for Hig^r Education 
By Control of Institution 
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By Control of tnstUution 
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CHART 16 

Federal Obligations for Higher Education 
By Control of Institution 
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CHART 17 



Federal Obligations for Higher Education 
By Control Of Institution 
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CHART 18 

Federal Obligations for Migtier Education 
By Control of Institution 
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EntoHmentm Institutions of Higher Education 
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CHART 20 

Undergraduate Enroftment in Higher Education 
By Control of Institution 
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CHART 21 

Enrollment in Higher Education 
By Type and Control of institution 
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CHART 2af 

Federal Outtiiyt for Educttfon and Mah^iver: 
Selected Sectora 1965 to 1973 
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EOUiTY AND THE MIDDLE CLASS 
Larry L. Leslie and Gary P. Johnson 



Fi\Someinit^lC6nsiflerations ^ 



^ ' lntroduction\Some init^l CSnsiderations 

Here, baldly stated, is the issue to which this paper is addressed: Is there 
oqutty. by income level, m the recently proposed schemes for altering 
present patterns of financtng Amei3can hi3her eclucatJbn'^ ' " 



7^ 



Mosf notably, the Carnegte Commission on Higher Education' and the 
* Comm.ittee for Economic Development (CEO) hav6 i8Sjied reports urginga ^ 
significant raise jrt tuition in public institutions of pbstsecondary edu- 
cation, for the principal -pxjrpose of freeing federal^ and state rT&sources 
normally appropriated for institutional aid. These resources would be i 
redirected to grants and*^oans for fow-injome students. Both reports 
explicitly assume that governmental appropriations to institutions are. in 
fact csubsidies to individuals Because nniany of these individuaetj could 
afford to <and would) pay a consideral^ larger portion of the costs of 
higher education, governmental appropriations are. fherefoVe. merely 
transfer payments, "wasted" public Resources. Furthermore, Mhe reports 
assert this changer in financing policy would result |n a more equitable 
distribution by income level of the Wal costs of higher education. 

Simply stated, the Countervailing argument, verbalized by Congressman 
O h^a, IS that middle-mGom© families ard already beaWngtheK fair shajre of ^ 
. ih(* costs' of pQStsecondary education: to assess them more in the form of ^ ^ 
riiqper tuitions, would be grossly inequitable if governmental grants were 
denied and only highnnt^est loar^ offered as aid ^ ' ^ • 

C«iff»Vqie^ommission on Higher Education. Higher Education Who Pays^ Who 
Bent^ffts * Who Shouta Pay'^ (New Yofk^ Mc&<aiV-Hill. 1973?- 
I " r^* . 

•; *CofRmittee for Economic Development. The Management and' ftnanctngxof 
Coweges <fMow York CED 1Sfr3) * 
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To the present, the iust»fi{iation ofrerei;! m support of this oppos tng vfew\jas 
b&en largely /rhetorical Although there have been efforts to assemble small 
pieces^^pf the relevanf data regarding who pays for higher education, there 
have hpen few whol'isttc efforts. This paper sets out to assess how costs 
would redistributed under the Carnegie and CED proposals. It examines 
the issue of equity frofn a broader perspective: What would be the likely 
impact oVthese proposals upon the various income.groups? 

The Carnefite and CED P/sns 

The dpcuments that brought the equity is^sue to the forefront were the 
reports of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and tfie 
Committee for Economic Development (CED). Both reports purport to 
show that new financing patterns for higher education are mandated 
because^ of the existing inequity to lower-income groups. Correcting these 
alleged inequities is the primary orientation of both reports 

The CiirTTegie Report recdmmends the raising of public college and 
university tuition to one-third of institutional costs, ' from the pre;ient level, 
which they estimate to be 17 percent ' (Actually, an examination of the 
Carnegte calculations shows that institutional income, not costs, was the 
calculation base $nd that tuition was considered as net of any direct student 
subsidies used for tuition purposes Thackrey estimates that'using gross 
tuition figures, as the Commission apparently intended, and basing 
calculations on the cost of instruction, the correct percentage would be well 
tn excess of the 33 percent figure advocated by tt.e Commissinn.)^ This 
increap m tuition would be offset for lower-income students tt>rough 
increasmg Bas^c Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOGs) toa level where 
BEOG students would. receive up to 75 percent of the cpsts for lower- 
division enrollment ' Further, the states would be induced to develop a 
parallel program. Middle-income students, on the ^er hand, would be, 

Carnegi^ Commission, p 10 Hartman esiimates that the median student would pay 
an additional tuition of S565in 1970-71* Se^ Robert W Hartman/TuturePmancmg of 
P^-Seconda»^y Edijcation. (Commentary presented at the annual conference of 
the American Council on Educaf/on. October 1973), p. 3 i 



Carnegie Commission, p V6 * 

Rurseil I jthackrey. Comments on the Carnegie Commission Report: Htghar 
Education Who Benefits'^ Wt>o Pays^ Who Styould Pay'^' {P#«sented at the annual 
conf^renct of the National Assocation of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges. November 1973). p 6 

' 

Carnegie Commission, pill 



"•Ibid.p 112 
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pfOvideJ with the (Jpportymty for income continge ncy loans, the terms and 
condition of repayment foetng dependent upon later earnings* Presumably, 
these loans would be at the market rate of interest, but this interest would 
not be waived during the student years, as present federal policy allows; 
instead the interest would be deferred and amortized over the life of the 
loan Although there are many other provisions of the Carnegie report, 
these appear to be the major ones bearing upon equity. 



T tK* Committee for Economic Development report varies from the Carnegie 
only m degree Actually, the CED report would be the Ifess extreme, if the 
Carnegie calculations and not the written recommendations were foltpwed. 
Under the CEO pcoposal. . tuition would t;>e raised to 50 percent of 
mstructtonal costs, within 5 years' rather than the 10 specified by 
Carnegie Tuit^ion at public 2 year institutions would reach this level within 
10 y'ears under the CED plan, whereas the Carnegie Commission would 
ditferenjiate tuition by level of enrollment, keeping tuition low for the f irst 2 
years Again . higher tuitions would mean extensive want and loan subsidies 
to low-income students. Although the <SEO's loan ^oposal is not explicitly 
stated It would follow the income-contingent rplan of the Carnegie 
Commission . ^ ' 



The CED offers a grant schedule, the Carnegie Commission does not. The 
CED states that "students whose family incomes were t>elow $8.(XX> 
(actually $8,600) would have grants exceeding the average tuition incrpase^ 
for all types of public institutions. V' ' In other words, to show a gain under the 
CED plant a student's family would have to earn this amount or less. 
Otherwise, even though the student might receive a* grant, the amount 
would be less than required to offset the^ nse in tuition. The Carnegie 
Commission, on the other hand, apparently would leave the determination 
of the grant schedule to the U.S. Office of Education as specified by the 
tduicajtion Amendments of 1972 " 



Ibid p 119 
Ibrd.p 1:^0 

Commttfee for Economic Develop^1ent^p. 69 
Carnegie Commission, p it 
•Ibid.pp 67-168 

Committee foi Economic Development, p 84. 
Camegi^ Commission, p 6 
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TA 



Average Grant Amounts R'eceived by Stutfente 
from Various FamHy Incoirte Levets under the CEO Plan 



Family Income 



Average Annual Grant Amount 



S 4.000 
6,000 
8.000 
10.000. 
' 12,000 



S1,350 
1.000 
675 
338 
0 



* 



Source -Commitlee tOF'Economic Developlfnent. Ttm Management and Financing 
of Colleges {Now York CED. 1973). p. 84 ^ 



TABt.E 2 

OistritiLtion of Basic Grants and 
{Educational Opportunity Grants. 1970-71 



Income Class 



Basic Grapt^ 



Students Aided 



Average Grant 



Under S3.000 
'S3.000-S5.999 
S6,.00p-S7.499 
S7.500-S8.999 
Over S9.000 

TOTAL 



132.000 
384,000 
3i>"3.000 
358.000 
781.000 

2.008,000 



S929 
973 
920 
820 
395 



Sotjrce -Robert W Hartman. Highsf Education Subsidies An Analysis of 
Selectt-d Programs in Current legislation (Washingtoti The Brookings Institution. 
1972). Table 4. p 471 ^ 

''Based on 1971 CSS tabtes.-no induced enrollment 
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A number of estimates hive been tpade of the distribution and amount of 
gtants awardecJ under the authprtzatfons of the Education Amendments 
and of reJated plans All these estimates arequitesjmilar because they rely 
upon the College Sehofarshtp Service's method^ for estimating student 
. *rt^eds Thus. Hartman's analysis of the Senate version of the higher^ 
' educatton legislation predicted an average subsidy of from $395 to $973 for 
tf)o categories cops^dered. Hansen and Weisbrod take these estimates a 
s\op further m presenting their •Wisconsin Plan" for full-cost tuition. Again 
using the CSS techniques, and assuming approximately ;he same break-* 
even potnt^(S8,500) as V^at c6mputed ^y the CED. Hansen and Weisbrod 
show the average monetary loss or ggin by family income level. The 
' redistribution Qtlects would be an average gain of $600 for students al the 
lowest income level and ao average loss of $950 for those earning $12,500. 
and over In comparison to the present, students in the latter category would 
ho on the average $1,550 relativefy worse off than^tude^ts in the former 
category 
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TABLE 3 

Redistribution Effects of Higtier Education 
Opportunity Program 

(Bas|d on gross family, income l>efore taxes) 



Percentage'Oiiftribution Average Effect by. 
Family Income Level of Student-Famllles ^ JFamily Income Level 



Under S5.000 16 *600 

S5.000-S''.499 19 *'*00 

st.soo-ss.Iqs ' 20 - 50 

S'l0.000-$J2.499 13 - . -500 ' 

$12,500 and' over - 32 -950 

Source - W Lee Hansen and Burton ^ Weisbrod. "A New Approach to Higher 
Educatidh Finance. »n M D Orwig (Ed ). Financing Htgher Educatfon;Anematfves 
for the Federal Government {Iowa City. Iowa The American Coltege Testing 
Program 1971) Table t. p'l28 
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Although the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program is by no means 
as yet fully funded, certain patterns haye begun to develop. Among' 
dependent applicants whose family incomes were in alt categories less than 
$9»CK), three-fourths or more received grante in 1973. For applicants in the 
S9.000 to S12.0W income range, approximately 55 percent qualified for 
grants, aboye the $ 1 2,000 income range, less than 1 4 percent qualified . * For 
all recipients the average award was $2^0; the maximum, $452.'^ 

Who Goes to Cofiege and Why,? 

The primary evidence generally cited to show that higher education fs not 
equally. accessible lo all income groups^ is the tabulation of college 
attend&nce by irtcome level. This evidence shows quite clearly that lower 
ihcome persons attend college in much smaller proportions than membprs 
of middle antl es!)3eciatly upper mcomefamilies.'fable 4 shows that among 
families with members of college age in 1971. 59 percent of those with 
incomes of SJS.OOO or more had a member attending college full time as 
compared with 14 percent of those With incomes under $^,000. 

TABLE 4 

Families with Members '^8 to 24 Yean, Fuli*Time Coltege 
Attendance and Family Ineoipe (October 1971) 

(In thousands: civilian noninttttulional population) 





Total Families 


With Members in 


Family* Income* 


with Members 


College Full Time 


IS to 24 Years'* 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


9,644- 


3,688 


38.3 


Under 53,000 


731 


- 102 


14.0 


S3.000-S4.99.9 


" 1 335 


202 


21.6 


S5.000-$r.499 


1.310 


379 


389 


S7.500-S9.999 


1 .448 


• 485 


33.5 


S10.000-$14.999 


2.382 


1.004 


42.1 


Si 5.000 and over 


2.129 


1,255 


58.9 


Not repprfed 


. 709 


261 


36.8 



Sotirce Current Population Reports, Special Studies. Characteristics of 
American Youth 1972 (Washington U S Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census, 1973) Sertes P-23. Table 17. p 20 



The College Entrance Examtnatton Board. Unpublished document (Washington. 
D C October I97i). Table 2 



Ibid p 4 
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Table 5, however, shows that onfy at thflr extreme ends of the income 
Uistf^ibution IS the percentage of families with students in college drastically 
at«odds with the percentage of $uch families in the population. In the 
middle-tncome groups both percentafges are about tl?e same. About as 
many students attend college as would be expected purely on the basts of 
their numbers m the population. 

TABLE 5 

Income Distributton: Famtttes and Unrefatad Individuate 

with Principal Eamerli^tfed 45 to 54 in 1965; 
and Familiea with Cjiiidren Entering Co(le^« Fall 1966 



income . 

Less than S4.000 

S4!000-S5.999 

$6,000-57,999 

S8.000-S9.999 

S10.000-S14.999 

St5.00(>-$24.999 

S25.006 and over 

Total 



Families 


Aii Coitege Families 


(%) 


(%) 


15^ 


6.6 * 


14.6 


12.9 


17 9 


17.3 


15.6 


169 


24.0 


25.2 


9.8 


14.0 


2.7 


7.1 


100.1 


100.0 



Source -Current PopufatfOf} Reports. Series P-6D. No^Sl. 

Ntjvertheless. f hese data generatfy lead to the conclusion that low-income 
persons do not attend college primarily because they cannot afford to. This 
qtjantum leap in logical thinking confuses relationships or correlations with 
causes That an inequity exists somewhere in the social order seems 
tnoscapable from these data, but the data do not demonstrate that the 
cai*sal factor is an inequity in financing higher education. 

The question of who goes to college and why has been explored carefully 
and reported in the literature of higher education for at least 2 decades. The 
one unmistakable conclusion from this research is that there is no simple, 
single explanation why some individuals go to college and others do not. 
Such variables as geographic proximity to a college, family income, sex. 
geographic origin, peer values, ability.* and perhaps, most important, "the 



Irving Krauss Educational Aspirations of Working-Class Youth. 4Sff 29 {1964). 
m7-^9 Robert E Harriott. Some Social Determinants of Educational Aspirations. * 
Harvard Eciucdtioryai Reviev^ 33 (Spring 1963). 157-77. Alexander W Astin. Who 
Goes Where to College'^ m Who Goes Where to Co(tege'> (Chicago Science 
Research Associates 1965). pp 27-53 
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c.ulturarand educational traditions, ambUions, and hopes of the family 
enter mto tf- 
stmptisttc p 
attendance 



enter mto thts determination: but no factor i^ so powerful as to indicate 
simplistic policy solutions td^the problem of encouraging collegiate 
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The UnsatfSfactory Nature ot the Benettf-Cost Framework forOetepmining^ 
Equity • . ' 

Prior to determining whether there is equity in who pays and who benefits 
by income level. >t is necessary to review whether there is equity betweer\ 
society and the individual.'the two entities used in the cost-t>enefit model as 
apphed td higher education. This analysis reasons that if sqpiety fargely 
benefits from higher education, society should pay the major portiort of the 
bill, tf the individual largely benefits, the individual should pay. According to 
this approach to equity assessment, the case for low or higher tuition can be 
ade only when the major beneficiary is determined. (The analysis often 
to consider that all resources originate i/ltimat6ly with the individual.) 



'mad^ 
faVJsi 



Jherh are voluminous discussions ^nd tabled calculations Of the portion 
each sector, society and the mdividual. pays of the total cost of higher 
education Detailed analyses exis* showing the breakdown of all public 
(governmental) contributions'^ and ol student costs.*'^ Although there are 
some differences in the upper limits of the range of estimates, it is 
commonly accepted that the individual andhis or h^rfamilyassumeat least 
.two-thirds of the total costs of higher education, including forgone in-, 
come • Tha remaining one-third is paid by society. 

- " . ^ 

. G E HiM College ProneneSs A GuidanceProblem. Personne/Gu^tfanceJourna/, 

33(19^4). 70 73 

Sep fur^e»;<mple. Committee for etpnomic Development, pp 75-80 

* See, for e^ilample. Howard R Bowen and Paul Servelle. Who Benefft^ from Htgtf^r 
Educaffon U/>tf W/7oS/)0<//rf Pay'' (Washington. 0 C The American Association for 
Micjhor Education. 1972). pp 31-3? 

u " 

Ca rneq re Com mfss ion. p 3. Howard R Bowen, Ttje Ftnance of Higher Ecfucation 
( Berkeley Carnegie Commission on Higher Educatioy. 1968). Howard R Bowen. 

Ff nance and the Aims of American Higher Educatiorv" m M.D. Qmig! E8.. financing 
Higher Education: Alternatives for the Federal Government (Iowa City. Iowa: The 
American College Testing Program. 1971 ): Committee for Ec^onomic Development . 
p 26 Note TheCEDputsth©figureat57percentexclusiveofforgoneincome. which, 
if included, would raise this figure to at least a two-thirds level. Forgone income is 
almost unffonnly included by the economic con^munity as a cost of higher education 
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8i3t this proportton has no meaning witljout the other half of the equation: , 
• Who benefits'^ Unfortunately at this point the discussion is faoed toward 
mere speculations. Estimates of the individual tjenefits of higher education 
are quite good, being rather uniforgily calculated at between 9 and 11 
percent Based upon these figures alone. It has been asserted often that 
the individual should pay more of the higher education cost because the 
^sJfeproxfmate 9 to 11 percent represents a handsome rate of return on the 
educational investmeni And so it would seem. 

Btft what IS society s return on its investmenf^ j Herein lies the key to the 
equity issue and the point at which the analysis breaks down. If society's 
rate of return is less than 9 to.1 1 percent, perhaps the two-thirds/one-third 
distribution of costs is equitable. But if society's return is equal to or g/ealer 
than the mdividual s return, society should pay more than it now' does. 
Onfortunately. there are no well-accepted estimates of the social returns, 
pftmarrfy because many social benefits seem unsuitable to quantification. 

Very few douhf the existence of social benefits of higher education, but the 
cictu.ll worth of these benefits is seldom estimated. Because they cannot be 
measured easily, a few economists question their very existence, white 
other persons place t|keir ^alue at almost lOOpercent of ail benefits accrued 
ceg . most European nations make this implicit assumption by selecting 
only the elite for college and then paying the total monetary costs of 
attendance plus^r diem expenses) For what it is worth. Gary Becker 
estimates the social rate of return from higher education at between 8 and 
20 percent ' 

The Carnegie Commission believes that public financial support 6f higher 
educationls likely tO decline in the long run. as m(A>mes rise, as^ucational 
deprivation ceases, apd as deficits in highly trained manpower disappear. - 
No doubt this IS the expected outcome. However, as the need for 
professional manpower declines, so should the financial return to the / 
college-educated indiv»duai. With this would go the major justification for«^ 
high tuaions/ The present status Of the PhD may be a good illustratipn of the 
Carnegie prediction With the current PhD surplus, the rate of return to the 



Bowen and ;5ervolle . liV^o Boneffts From Htgher EctucattOn^And Who Shoufd Pay?, 

{5id Bowen provides an excellent summary discussion on the md^idual versus 
societal beneuTS ol higher education \ 

\* 

, QHTy S BecKer. Under -Invesfment in College Education. Amertcak EcononjfC 
H6vfew (May 1960). pp 346-54 

Caqit^ijie C^om miss ton. p 13 
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individual has shrunk to 4 percent. ^ (The eventual effects pn enrollments 
should be considerable ) 

Now to the second part of the who pays and who benefits question. The 
Carnegie Commission has developed the most thofouph and directly 
relevant documentation of who pays for higher education by income level. 
Table 6 shows the percentage of total monetary outlays for college by 
income quartile As would be expected the result3 are linear. It should be 



TABLE 6 

Estimated Percentage of Total Monetary Outlays for 
College Education Met by Students and Parents • 



Parental income Quartile^ 1970-71 Contribution 



52% 

40 

32 

24 

37 



Source Estimated by the Carnegje Commission staff. Carnegie Commission. 
Table 11 p 40 ^ * T 

*^Acc9rd»ng to ACE national norms, based on freshman survey questionnaires. the 
parental income levels dtvidmg these quartiies were approi^imately $8.500« $12.Q0O« 
and S 18.000. For all students whose parents would average about 3 years older 
than the parents of freshmen only, these ameunts should probably be increased by 
about 10 percent 



noted however, that-^ monetary outlays" are not commonly accepted artd 
commonly used as the indicator of higher education costs. Monetary 
outlays represent only a fraction of the tota< costs of higher education ($22 
billion as opposed to S39 billion m 1970) ^ * 

Ttae Commission also has examined the tax burden, finding local taxes 
almost invariably, regressive, state taxes nearly proportional to income, and 



. • • -. ^ 

A!lan M Cartter The Future Financing of Postsecondary Education," (Paper 
• presented to the annual conference of The Amencan Council on Education. October, 
19?3I. p 13 • • 

Carneqie Commission. Htgher Educatfon Who Pays^ Who BeneUts? Who Shouid 



Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 

Average 



Ibid . p 43 
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federal ta^s mod^tely progressive *^he effective tax rates by income^ 
QfOiip are $no^n m Tabfe 7. TResG tax rales are prQgre^'sive biij Only 
fuudestly so-iip to the S 15.000 ancTS^r income groyp. 

* I 



TABLE 7 



Effectif 0 Tax Rates by lnocme-|5roii)>: Federal Ificome Talc and. 
Other Taxes Oeductibia for Federal InciNiie Tax Purpmet, 1970 



. . t 


Feiferat 


Other 


Combined 




income Tax 


Deductible Taxes Eftective Rate 


Income Group 


{%) 


(%) 


(%)\ 


Under $3,000 


4.3 


10.7 


. 14.5 \ 


$3,000-84.999 


'8.4 


82 


15.9 \ 


S5.000-$7.499 


95 


73 


16.1 ) 


S7.500-S9.999 


10.9 


7.1 


17.2 y 


sio.oqo-SK.ggg 


120- 


7.0 




Over $15,000 


t 18.8 


7.0 


24.5 



Source - Computed from US Internal Revenue Service, Sifaf/sffcs of /ncome. 1970. 
tndtvfduallncome Tax Returns. Taken from Carnegie Commission. Table 12, p 44 

When the ta>^ burden upon the various income groups is^pompared to the 
benefits received, those in the $7,500 to $10,000 family inpome bracket 
eontrittute less in taxes than they receive in benefits. At the $10,000 ti> 
S 15.000 level, the ledger is Bbout balanced; beyond $15,000, taxes paid are 
yreater than the benefits received, 

Regardless.ofjhis determination, disparities in benefits by incomeclasses 
are reduced ^s grant and scholarship programs are expanded'' anib as the 
crirolfmehts of minority group students, many of whom are poor rises 



Ibid pi" 

^Soo also W loe Hansen and Burton A Weisbrod. Benefit. Costs. an(f ftnance of 
Pubffc Htgher Education (Chicago Markham. 1969). Joseph Pechman. 'The 
JlMnbuttonal Effects of Public Higher Education in California. ' Journat of Human 
Hesoufces 5 (1970) and B W Windam. Education. Equahfy, and Income 
Redistribution (Lexington Mass Heath Lexington. 1970). 

The federal BEOG appropriation apparently >n\\\ be raised to approximately $500 
nuiitdnfcr 1 9?4'^75.SOG$tA'in amount to $210 million and direct loans Wilt totaialmost 
S30D mjihon State grant and scholarship pro-ams totat^ approximately §280 
miHion in 197^ 73 (Camer. p 12) 
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TABLE S 



Income Oiitributfon'of FamiiiM of Cottefie Eilgibte Population, 
Eitbnated Tax Burdena, amf 
Benefits from Tax-Funded Institutional Subsidies, 1971 



1 ■ 

FamfiK4nconie 

Under S3.000 
S3.000-S4 999 
Sb.000-S7.499 
S7.5«0-S9.999 
■ S1O.O0O-Sl4.999 
Ovei SI 5 000 

t 

Total 



FiSmRies &f Coitege- 
Age Population 
(1) 

8 4% ' 

13.7 
20.2 
185 
22.8 
164 

100 0% • 



Tax Burden 



Institutional 
Sutwidies 



(2) 


(3) 


2.1% 


4.8% 


5.6 


8.7 


10.4 


13.3 


140 


17.7 


265 


27.5 


41.4 


28.0 


100 0% 


100.0% 



;^oiirce Carnegie Commission. Tabfe 14. p 45 



Significantly Further, the percentage figures in the above tables represent 
only ^1 tx»w highef education tax dollars per year for low-income persons, a 
fact often overlooked £ven if one judges from these tables that some 
fiu»quity oxists. the absoUite tax dollar amounts paid at the lower-income 
U'vejis are very very small, and even those students who do not attend 
f oHoqo rrcfMve cyrTain benefits of a societal nature from the attendance of 
othofs * 

Thus, this evidence would appear to destroy the myth that inequity in 
educational opportunity, results solely or primarily from financial need; 
- however i! says nothing of the largerand more basic equity considerations. 

Equity: Pen»pective, Scope, and Foundation 

Stuce the early 1960s we (economists) have moved very rapidly— and mostly m 
response to the social aftd intellectual dynamics of this country rather than to any 
firmer logic of the tinfoldmg of the scientific development of our subfect— from 



Enroiimrnts of Macks |umpt'd 2t1 percent between 1964 and 1972: blacks now 
tWiiif** «fp 9 percivit of ;ii! goHege students Chedntct^ of Higher Education 1 (March 5. 
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supreme setf-conftdence m the po^fer of economists to soJve utt conceivable 
• problems to conaideraWe selNquesttontng about hqw much it really has to layabout 
jrnpoftant problems And sometimes we have made near-desperate efforts to (nake it 
♦say somethrng about problems that are of the utmost sbcralconcern butaboutwhKrh 
we may not be able tp say very m^uch. no matter \^ow hard we try, though we may be 
able to hide the fact suo&ssf Mily from ourselves and our colleagues by juggling with 
the semantics of our subject and deploying the* full set of our hardrwon sUitisficaf 
techniques.'^ • 

The analysis which follows does not use the sophisticated economic 
calculus or taxonoipic frameworks wf*ch often tend toipnorefnsti;utional 
reaMties'Of rea! world behavior. Nor does the analysis employ qny particular 
analytic tool or model requiring for its use unrealistic, simplistic, orheuristic 
behavioral -assumptions that ultimately render the conclusions of the 
analysis, although interesting, largely dysfunctional. 

While some intHViduafs will no doubt find fault with analysis that 
intentionaify avoids the "quantification syndrome" characterising much of 
social science inquiry today, there is sufficient evidence to suggest that 
attempts to quantify various aspects of 'higher education, including its 
financing, have provided liftle, insight into several important policy 
ques jions Some of these qu&n tif ica t ion ef f okis » upon careful and deliberate • 
examination, represent little more than what Tfiorstein Veblen once 
feferteo to dS ceremorvai adequacy.'* Other, more serious quantifrcaticn 
efforts have not dealt adequately with the complexity which characterizes 
the present financial structure of higher education because of several 
factors, including (1) the lack of appropriate empirical data,-* (2) jhe 
inadequacy of existing concepts and analytical tools which cannot be 
tra isferrcd intact from venous disciplines and applied successfully to 
pro^lenF,s in higher education, and (3) the nature and complexity of higher 
educ^jon itself. 

. « 

The approach and analysis of this section attempts, alt^ilj qualitatively, to 
take into consideration the complexities which characterize higher 
education and its financing, rather than to minimize or to ignore them. It 
begins with a recognition that the ultimate policy ends which^ne Carnegie 

"Harry G Johnson. The Alternatives beforfe Us" {summary statement of a work- 
shop on f inancfng higher education sponsored by the Committee on Basic Research 
in Education. June 1971 1 ^ 

r 

On tho lack ol empirical data concerning tuition changes and their impact see 
Robf'f! W Martman Equity Impffcations o| State Tuition Policy arrd Student Loans. 
jottrn<$i of Pohttcuf Economy 80. Part II (M^y Juno 1972). StSO Efforts to construct 
fJocision-mak mq models lor th© fmancing of higher education have failed largely for 
this reason <BoththeU S Office of Educahun and NCFPE recently abandoned such 
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Commission and the Committee for Economic Development have propoSed 
essentially reflect value fudgments These poOcy ends, which inciude 
greater equality of educational opportunity for tow-income students, 
financial stability, and adequate, resource* for institutional survival and 
growth;in both the private and public sectors, depend to a large extent on 
.individual beliefs and attitudes. They reflect interpretations based on-' 
differing phtlosophical assumptions about the nature of man's world. As * 
such, they must necessarily be taken as "givens!*' 

Th IS analysis does not take issue with the above policy ends which appear to 
te reasonable, equitable, and socially desirable in light of existing evidence 
andinstitutipnal realities ltdoes* however, take issue with the means which 
have been proposed by the Carnegie Commission and the Committee for 
Economic Development to achieve the policy ends'* listed above, 
specifically, increasing tuition at public colleges and universities coupled 
with a greatly expanded grant program for low-income students and 
income contingency Idan plans. These policy means do not consider that 
(1) equity in the means used to achieve policy ends is as irpportant as the 
ends themselves; and {2> the proposed means appear to violate 
seriously— particularly with regard to theit treatment of middle-income 
students and their families— certain established principles of equity 
accepted as legitimate by most members c|f society. 

While this section centers on questions related to equity, other issues 
related to the effects and probable effectiveness of the " policy 
recommendations are discussed relative to the middle-income student and 
his family . The analysis is limited to those CED and Carnegie Commission 
^policy-sen/ing recommendations which relate only to the financing of 
undergraduate educati6n. Further, the analysis is concerned almost totally 
with decision making and equity in the public sector, recognizing, of 
course, that a private sector also exists and that making the public sector 
more equitable may not necessarily assure equity throughout the entire 
system of higher education. Lastly, the analysis considers the 
interrelationship between equity and efficiency in higheji'education and 
how changes in one niay . given certain circumstances, result in changes in 
the other. While this paper is concerned primarily with equity effects relative 
to the nftiddie-income student and hjs family, the argument takes account of 
the equity-efficiency relationship where^ignificqpt changes might result. 

- The Concept of Equity " ' , I 

The term equity has beep used extensively in discussions concerning 
financing of higher education. If any 10 persons were asked, ' Are you for 
greater equity ih the financing of higher education?", almost ail would 
answer yes However, if asked to define or perhaps o{terationa!t2e the 
concept of equity, it v4>uid be entirely possible to ge.t 10 different 
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defintlions One individual migfti define an eqMitabte system of finanqing 
higher education as one which results in ^ farmess among persons, and 
classes m allocatmg the co#ls of higher ecfucation, particularly as tHJtween 
taxpayers and donafe whb represent society' and the students and their 
lamtlies who are the principal individual beneficiaries. '\<\notherindivklual 
* might deftneequityinthefmancingofhighef education as a situattpn where 
there -existed 'fairness m the distribution of benefits and costs'^ 
Elsewhere* equity m higner education^ finance has beert taken in part to 
mean the provis'ior> of subsidies sufficient to offset the hpnited resQurces of 
poorer students ! families ' ' Shfl others might define apfequitable system of 
financing hig^*cr education as one which is 'neutral ' with respect to its 
treatment of incividuals or groups of individuals. These varying definitions 
and notions of equity underscore the lack of a clear-cut definition of equity 
and also point to the necessity for specific definition in discussions which^ 
center on equity questions. 

• 

The sample of definitions 'above suggests that a defmition of equity 
necessarily must be set out After a relatively thorough review of the 
literature, the choice was made to base this definition on essentially three 
criteria <i) «ts freqi^ficy of use in other analyses of higher education 
finance: (2) its apparent reasonableness, and (3) the high probability of the 
definition obtaining a consensus of what actually should constitute equity 
.nthe fmancng of higher e^ucafon, . 

Equity m higher educaticJn is defined here for purposes of subsequent 
analysis as the absence of fmanctal barriers to undergraduate education. *'* 
As the author of the definition, indicates: 

Inequity, conversely, suggests the presence, of people who qualify to 
enter college and who woi;ild go but for tack of funds, 

Bowi^n Ffnanco and the Aims of American Higher^Education. p 160 

W I t'f » Hartspn and Burton A VVeisbrod. The Search for Equity in the Proi^ision and 
\r inaru:** of Hiqhor Edtjcation . '^r^e Econoi\}ic% ancfFfnancmg of Higher Educatton tn 
tho Unttiid Sfdtos A Compvncffum of Rdpe^s Submtttvcf to the Jomt Economic 
Committee <Washinqton. DC US Government Printing Office, 1969). p 108. 

W Lri» H.mvM). Equity and the Finance Higher Education.'Jocfma/o^PoW/Ct?/ 
Ecoftomy 80 no 1 Part It (May June t972). S262 

•4. • * 

D.ivid Sr>qai EqtJify VorstiS Efficiency tn Higher Education." T/re £conom;cs 
,tfn1 r ittsVH'ifig iff fitsjhor Edticjtton m the United States A Compendium of Papers 
Stft^mfftrd to the Jotnt Lcotyomtc Committee fWashmgton, DC US ,Governmerf! 
f»fintHj<} OiUu* 1969) p 136 
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The Significance of this detimtion lies in the fact tha^ it appears to be higJjjIy. * 
consistent with the notions of equity embodied in both the CED ami 

Carnegte Commission recommendations 

In terms of our definition of equity, the policy ends of increasing equatitV of 
educational opportunity, of increasing accessibility,' and ultimately of 
increasing higher education attendance of students from low-:iu:?ome 
families represent an increase4n equity in higher education and its 
financing. However, as has been argued earlier, achievement of greater 
^uity in higher education and its financing is no more or no less important 
tiiap-equity in the means to achieve that end. Both policy means and ends 
must be examined to determine equity, ft would makelittle senseto increase 
equity in part of the system by reducing it in another, unless one ffeld the 
philosophy that m some way the means justified the ends, a philosophy to 
which few would subscrit>e. c% ^ % 



Equfty ConsfderatfOns of Pubhc Tqftton as Taxation , 

Equity enters the analysis in another way related to thej^nature of public 
tuition when education is considered as^a social good. Every spfciety sets 
certain goals for itself and its individuals and establishes various means to 
achieve these goals In our society some of these goals are equality of 
opportunity, individual participation, a well-educated citizenry, and upward 
mobility . Higher education has been chosen as the most appropriate vehicle 
to achieve such goafis hy tying these goals to certain "credentials" which 
often hSve become synonymous with earned degrees and completion of 
various programs in Ngher education. Taxation and tuition revenue pay for 
this education. Accordingly, the tuition charged by public institutions may 
be legitimately viewed as a form of taxation where taxes are defined in their 
traditional manner as compulsory payments imposed upon individuals by 
government to distribute the cosls^f goMl^rnmental activities among the 
various members of society . ' * As a forin of taxation (due to the social goods 
nature of higher education), tuition is j^ubject to the sam^ quity criteria as 
any other tax which supports arty other governmental service. Due 
accurately points out, The rule tftat governmental costs be distributed in a 
fashion regarded by contemRprary society as equitable is generally 
accepted ' While recogn^2fng that determinations of ^equity" or 'equitable 
taxes are strictly value judgments and that there are wide differences in 

*John F Due. Alternative Tax Sources for Education. " in Johns et al.. Eds.. 
EconomfC factors AffQctrng the Finar^cmg of Educatior} {Gainesville. Fla.: NEFP. 
1970). p 293 



' Ibid 
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Opinion, Due summarizes the general agreement that equity in most cases 



Equal treatment of equals persons regarded as being in the same 
relevant circumstances sKould be "taxed the same amount 

Distnbutfon of the overall tax burden on the txasts of ability to pay. as 
measured by income, wealth, and consumption 




Exclusion from lax of persons ih the l^wesU^ome groups, on the 
grounds that they have no taxpaying capacuy. 

A pr6gre3:>fv£ overall distribution of tax relative to mcome. on the basis 
that tax capacity rises more rapidly than income. While ^ this 
requirement ts less generally accepted than the othersjhere is general 
agreemei;*! tl)at the structure should be 'at least proportional to 

incpme ' 



Related to equity m the development and evaluation of tax^s isthecritenon 
of neutrality Nei;irality indicates the degree. to which the tax affects 
economic and societal decisions. The less distorting the effect of a tax. the 
more neulral it ts said to^be. As Benson suggests: 

If a qovef nme nt has a choice between two tax mstruments. it logically prefers the one. 
other things equal . that has the least unfavorable effects on the private economy. The 
general criterjon is that a good tax is neutral with respect to the allocation of 
resources It does not distort consumers spenjjjng patterns, and «t has neither 
postttvo nor negative effects on work incehtives. choices of alternative means of 
pTQ^ttr.finn. etc What desired is that the possible unfavorable effectsof levying 
the taxes do net cancel the good effects of the services the taxes support, or lead to 
yet other damages on the private Economy * ^ 



fne analysis turns now. within the context of equity and neutrality as 
defined c'^nd descnbeo above, to the probable impact on middle-mcome 
students of the Carnegie Commission and CED proposals What. then, is 
middle-income'^ 

Ibid ^ ^ 

Chtifies ^ Benson The Economh^ of Pubhc Education. 2nd ed (New York 
Houghton Miftim 1968r p 96 
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Bqlifty. Neutrahty, and the Mtddte-income Student 

Mtddje Income Oefmed. It is not clear in the literature on equity exactly what 
constitutes 'middle-income groups " Much of the discussion is not specific 
on this point, and where it is specific.' there are differences in definition more 
often than not. Definitions usually depend upon the problem under 
invjescigattnn and to a lesser ^extent unon the«investigat6r'R partteufar 
preference Further, most of the discussions using income groups, in the 
arwiysts of issues and alternativfes in f inancipg, tend to dichotomize income 
groups mt5) such categories as ' the rich" and "the poor" or "upper income" 
and 'lower (or low) income* 'or to dKie them into quartil'es, 



The middle-tncome student shall be defined here as a student whose 
family's yearly income ranges from $7,500 to $15,000. While thia<iefinition 
ni^y iniyally appear to be ^ghtly brgad and the distribution positively 
skewed, tt ha3 certain advantages and merits. First, this P3per iSwconcerned 
with that group of students and their families who are neither the "richest" 
nor the poorest * m an absolute sense. Such a concern necessarily implies a 
broader definition of "middle'lhan usual. It inciudes that particular group of 
students who are neither Uom the lowest incume^groups (under $3,000 or 
S3v000-S6.000) hor from the upper income groups (over $15,000 or over 
S20.000). Second, our definition not only incorporates that income 9roup 
usually thought c5f as '"fower-middle" in our society ,*but also is^rhore 
consistent with the deftpitions used for actual policy recommendations of 
ii»e CED and Carnegie reports than less inclusive definitions of middle 
income (re . Si 0.000-$ 1§,000>. 

Equity and the Mtddt^-tncome Student 

The recommpnded increase in tuition in public universities and colleges 
represents ( 1 ) an overall reduction ir^ subsidization for all stu'Jv!it?% enrolled 
m 'Mot^ lifstituttons both now and in the futii^p. and (2) a user tax to the 
extent that the revenues from the MfM>^used tuitiortincrea^w ^uuld be used 
to achieve gieater equality of ettu&.dtional opportunity for bw-income 
students through expanded grant and loan programs . I n terms of the criteria 
of equity set out above, is the proposed increase in tuition equitable for all 
income levels'^ ^ 

Theincreas^n tuition proposed by both the Carnegie Commission and the 
CED IS a uniform increase which disregards both the notions of "ability to 
pay (tax based on economic capacity) and 'benefits received" (tax based 
on the volume of benefits received). *\Under the CED and Carnegie 
proposals persons of dissimilar relative circumstances would be taxed the 

Benson, p 92 
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^m^jamount. As such, the proposed increase is essentially regressive wfth 
, respect to it? treatment of individuals and families of indi^^ouafs and violates 
two prrmary standards of equity— abilrty to pay or benefits received. 

Therefore, the proposed increase in tuition automatically violates the 
second criterion of equitv wfjich require^ the distribution of the overall tax 
burden to be based on ^bil^^y to pay as measured by income, wealth; or 
consumption. * ' ' v 

4 

Regarding the third equity criterion, which indicates that persons in the 
lowest income groups be excluded from the tax on the basis of limited or no 
ability to pay. the societal tax also .faljs short because alt students, 
regardless of family income, woirid pay the increase in tuition tf they \ 
qualffted for and elected to attend |4 public college or university. However/ 
|he regressive effect of such an increase on low-income studeifts would-be 
largely or completet/eliming^ by the expanded grant programs for low- 
income students, whereby the increase wotiid be covered by the grant itself. 
Thus, under both the Carnegie and CED proposals the tow*incogie student 
would be insulated to a great extent from the proposed increases in tuition. 

The proposed tuition increases, being regressive, fall short of meeting the 
fourth equity criterion, requiring a progressive overall distribution of tax 
relative to income, on the theory that tax capacity rises more rapidly than 
income. A progressive overall distribution would require the ratio of tuition 
increase to income to be larger for high-intome families havtri^ indivMuals 
enrolled in public universiti^ or colleges than for the student from a low- 
income family. Ignoring the expanded grant program for low-income 
students, the proposed increases would result in exactly the reverse 
Situation, where the ratio of tuition mcrease to income is greater in low- 
income families than in high^income families. 

Thus . the proposed increase, viewed as a user tax, in no way approaches the * 
established and generally accepted criteria of equity. 

What income group, then, would ultimately bear the tax burden relative to 
other income groups? The answer appears to be relatively obvious. Given 
the fact that upper income groups have a greater ability to pay than other 
income groups, and that many iow-income students would be partfally or 
completely exempfed from the proposed tuition increases by grants 
covering such increases, much of the tuition increase burden would fall on 
the m'iddle-income student (and his family). This student has less ability to 
pay relative to upper-income groups, and limited or no access to the 
resources m the expanded grant programs earmarked for low-income ' • 

students 
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To determine what possible effect this burden might have on financial 
barriers to undergraduate education, the analysis lurns now to a discussion 
of some of the implications ot the proposed policies within the corJtex^of 
neutrality 



A! thfs pOHit It wt!! prove beneficial to elaborate on the notion of neutrality 
discussed earlier Neutrality was defined as the degreeio which a particular 
tax aftects economic decisions. Society has largely agreed that taxes. In 
general should be structured to be relatively neutral in the functioning of 
the economy That is, taxes should be levied such that few, if any. persons 
are forced to alter their economic behavior in a way that is contrary to thQir 
personal objectives or the objectives of society. Among other things, such 
alterations in behavior result m "excess burdens^' in the sense of reduced 
real income of society.* 



There is considerable supp'ort for the contenuun inal ine middle-income 
studt;fit would be most affected (i e.. experience the gre^Jg^t relative 
amount of distortion; by the proposed increase m tuition, relative to other 
income groups 

• V> ' 

To begin, one may examine the effect that th9 price of higher education, as 
measured by tuition, teas on enrollment demand. Theoretically » demand for 
any good or sen/ice is a function of several variables including dispos^le 
jpcome. price of the commodity, taste, and the price of other commodities; 
to name but a few Economists suggest that among the most important of 
these variables are disposable income and the price of. the commodity 
under investigation Regarding higher education, empincal evidence is 
limited and regtonal in nature, but thr oxi^^tmo evidence indicates that 
tuition IS an important factor significantly influencing enrollment demand 

1 ■■ ' - . • , ^ 

Duo p 292 Concern here is not so much with distortions that eitl[*er reduce real 
tncofncf or retard the rate of economic growth. be>th of whiph are regarded as 
c>h|(»ct»r>n^ibie by soctety. but rather with the equally unde<iirable and ob|ecl<onable 
hk*»*»hMod th;*t the proDOsed increases m tuition would cause students already in 
public colleges and universities and those planning to attend, to alter their behavior 
foqardrng continuation and future attendance To the extent Uatft students in public 
msttttitions of hi^her'education an© those planning to atter]^n the futurA musj alter 
mtir decisions (le drop out. not enter, or enter for a period of time previously 
deemed inappr >riate iff les^i than optimum^, the proposed tuition increases can be 
said to hp non. utral. to violat^ the criterion of neutrality, and to result in socially 
obiectionable and socially undesirable distortions havi^|| both social and economic 
cynsequt?ncos 
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Campbell and Siegal'" empirically estimated a demand function for 
tindorgraduate higher educa|ion covering the period 1919-1964. Utilizing 
multiple regression analysis, the authors tested the hypothesis that the 
demand for undergraduate higher education a function of income and 
price Enrollment demand was measured by the ratio of undergraduate 
degree enrollments m institutions fo eligible 13 to 24 year olds. 

Income was ni^asured by real disposable income. andDrice was measured 
by an mdex of tuition costs deflated by the consumer price index. The study 
found that 87 percent of the variation in the demand for undergraduate 
highe*^ education could be explained by historical variations in income and 
tuttton (ppice) Demand was found to respond positively to increases in 
income and negatively to increases in price. More specifically, the price 
elasticity' of demand was statistically significant for the sample (-.440). 
This value suggests that a 10 percent increase m tuition would result rn a4.4 
percent decrease in demand for undergraduatehighereducation. While the 
sample upon which the study is based is too small to make quantitative 
generalizations, the study does suggest that variations in tuitions are 
important m explaining variations in the demand for undergraduate higher 
education. 

In another study which developed a : ^pjimization model for the efficient 
allocation of subsidies to college students, demand functions and elasticity 
coefficients were estimated for eligible freshmen of varying income groups 
in the University nf Califoi niasystem.^''Based on the calculated elasticity of 
demand coefficients, the rescarcner wcni un to estimate for the lowest, 
highest, and all family income quartiies. the effects on enrollment demand 
of $100 and S400 changes in annual direct outlay costs. Elasticity 
coefficients were then recomputed oh the assumption that any percentage 
increase in the direct outlay cost of attending the University of Califorhia 
would be simu Itaneously matched by a two-thirda increase of that change in 
direct costs of attending the state colleges. Table 9 summarizes the findings 
under both situations. While it would be possible to quibble about 
Vnethodological questions which might again limit pr€c»r»e quantitative 
forecasts, the qualitative implications of the stud/ are quite clear. Changes 



• Robert Campbell and Barry M Siegal. The Demand- for Higher Educat:Of> ihA 
United States 1 9 19- 1964/ American Economic Re\ft&w 57 (1967). 482-94 

• Elasticity refers to the degree of responsiveness of demand to changp in income 
and price When, as was done tn this study, the empirical demands function is 
converted to logarithn^s and then estimated, regression coefficients autcmatically 
become elast'Ctty coefffcients. indicating the degree of responsiveness of demand to 
changes in income and price 

• Stephen A Hoenack. The Eff »cient Allocation of Subsidies to College Students." 
Amertcan Economtc Revfow (June 1971). 302-311 
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in annual costs do affect enrollment demand Here, as in the Campbeff and 
Stoqal study, an tnvorso relationship is founH to exist between eofuHmenl 
demand and cosi(prtce) 

The last piece of evid^ce suggesting that tuition increases influence 
enrollment demand for higher education comes from a working paper 
preoarec dry t^e Pilaff of th*^ NafmnHt nommiQ^ion on the Financing of Post- 
secondary Education/''^ in {he paper, both {he CED arjd Carnegie 
Commission policy recommendations afe quantified and their impact on 
the proposed iritreases tn tuition assessed. The Commission staff estimates 
that the proposed increases in tuition would result in a loss of enrollment 
ranging from 0 8 percent to 8 percent, depending upon the assumptions 
made The Commission settled on a 2.5 percent estimate and notes 
exfvhcitly that this figure appears to be "highly conservative." Given the 
figure, they e^imate that ' for every $100 increase in public 4-year tuitioci 
you will reduce enrollment by 2.5 percent," and further that "the actual 
^cutbacks would probably be higher." ' 

Phus. att the available evidence suggests that increases in tuition proposed 
by the Ca?negie Commission and the CED wdl have <^ noticeable effect on 
decisions to attend and to continue in public colleges and universities. 
Funher it i*; apfiarent that this policy decision may alfect adversely the 
attendance decisions of not a "few thousand * students, but the decisions of 
hundreds of thousands of families ^nd individuals.' Even using the 
conservative estimate of price elasticity (2.5 percent), the NCFPE calculates 
a drop in enrollment of 250.000 students for each $100 intuition increases. A 
policy that Creates this kind of economic distortion and forces this many 
Qualified individuals, who would otherwise enroll or continue tn higher 
education, to draw away is individually and societally objectionable and 
undesirable. • 

I . _ %IU^ 



• Preparodl bv the NCF^E staff tn early November t973 

*■» 

Wc also think a 'J t po'^cen! decrease m enrollment is conservative. While one hoars 
continually about society s ever-mdreasmg "ability to pay. " resulting from (fast) 
nsing levels of disposable lacome. there is another side to the coin While disposable 
income has risen in recent years, the consum^^r price index has risen m a much more 
dr^^atic fashion Furthermore, purchasing power of that income has been drastically 
eaten away by steadily rjs*'^^ pric**s. par*»ci««af|y in the last 5 years. This has made the 
cost {pncdt of education, including tuition (which has risen over the past 5 years at a 
rate 20 percent faster than the rate of increase in per capita disposable income during 
the period 1960 to 1972. (Carnegie Commission* p. 1*1]). more expensive relative to 
other goods and services consumed by families The mo:>t recent evidence 
suggesting society's growing sensitivity to prices (despite growing income leveK and 
an increasing ability to pay) is the effect of increases in gas prices on consumer 
demand Another example of increased consumer sensitivity to pnce increases is i he 
hoarding and boycotting related to increases in meat prices. 
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Again, the middfeMncome student and his family seem to be the group who^ 
vvo4*fd t^xpononcoan un|ustif(ably large amount of the resulting econon^ic 
distortion That is, a signiftcantty larger number of qualified middle-income 
students would be forced to alter their behavior adversely regarding 
decisions to enter or remain in public institutions of higher education than 
studontsfrom other income groups; This mean's not only that large numbers 
of mtaute income students would be forced to alter their behavior in a 
-ftianner inconsistent with their own mterests and values, but that they would 
also bear an excessive burden in relation to other income groups 

First most low-income students presently enrolled in publip institutions 
Already are receiving substantial financial aid. either in the form of grants or 
low-interost loans The continued and expanded commitment to greater 
t»c|ii.ih!y i}f <»ducnttonal opportunity for low-income students necessafrily 
dictation that any increase in tuition be systematically at>sorbed through 
larger grants or loans for those low-income students already enrolled. The 
ziim:* ttiit»on policy would apply to prosp^trvelow-income students, whom 
expanded grant and loan programs are expected to attract. Thus» for this 
income group increasing tuition becomes synonymous with increases ip 
subsidies, and vice versa Put another way. the price elasticity tor low- 
income students is extremely low because (1 ) many low-income students 
are already dependent on financial a^istance: and (2) with the proposed 
f xpansion in grant and loan progr^s. the economic question of tuition 
increases for prospective low-income Students »*i **i*miMated altogether. 
Thus roiattvoiy few cases of economic citJiuruon in tow-mcome groups can 
j.^^. expected to occur as a result of increased tuition. 

As for the upper-income student (i.e.. the student from a family whose 
' yearly income is greater than S15.000). Table 5 shows that he is 
disproportionately represented in acti^ attendance relative to students 
from other income groups (with the exceip^tion of the lowest income groups 
which are disproportionately underrepresented). Regarding the upper- 
inc(MTu> croup Table 5 indicates (and demonstrates empirically) the 
t^xistenct* of both a substantially g» eater ability and w^lingness to pay! and, 
fK?H> in)portaf>t. a significantly greater willingness to partfCfpate n- highpr 
education ThiiS it would be expected, particularly in the higher income 
groups (I e greater than $25,000 yearly family income), that the proposed 
Uumv incriMSPS would have little overall effect'on decisions to attend 
publit: colleges and universities That is. while some stydents-from upper- 
inconu* groups (particularly those fror^ the $15.000-$20.000farTiily income 
^roupi inight bo forced to alter their decisions to attend or cpntinue as a 
r«»sriii ot fiiitton increctsQS. the overall degree of economic distortion in the 
hightfs! income groups would be mininaal It is evident from "^their . 
disproportionate representation in higher education that high-income 
studt?nts and trieir fam'lics place a high value on. can. and^re willing to pay 
for higher education services. Thus, the price elasticity of demand for 
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upper-income groups is also extremely low. albeit t)6\ as lovy as the price 
t^lasticity of low income groups 

By reasonable elimm^tion ft appears that to the extent that tuition Increases 
resuM in economic distortion. Jhe mictdle-mcome student and his family 
would exppnence an unjustifiably disproportionate share of this distortion. 
That IS, the aec^^-re tn enroMmpnt Avpected to result from the proposed 
tuitfun increases would, in all likelthoofj, consist largely of middfe-ineome 
students This conclusion necessarily implies that the proposed tuition 
increases would place an "excessive" and therefore inequitable burden on 
middle -rncome students, because a.disproportionately large number of the 
dectstons not to attend or to drop out of public colleges and urttversities 
womd be made by students from middle-income families. This conclusion. 
It should be noted, is consistent with the quantitative estlfnates of the 
NCFPE - 



Summary The Carnegie Commis^n and ^e Committee for Economic 
Development proposals to. increase tuitiOfi at public universities and 
colleges seriously violate thre^ of the four equity criteria and result in an 
overall-regressive distribution of the financial burden. Because low-income 
students l^frgely will be exempted or insulated from increases in tuition as a 
result of the proposed expansion in grant and loan programs and because 
lipper-income groups have a greater economic capacity to absorb tuition 
increases, midd le-income students who elect to continue or attend college 
would experience a relatively greater hardship as a result of the proposed 
public tuition increases 

Perhaps even more important, in terms of the notion of equity as the 
absence of financial barriers to undergraduate education, the proposed 
increases *rt tuition sonousiy violate the criterion of neutrality, resulting in 
considerable economic distortion This distortion was found to take the 
form of forcing Significant numbers of enrolled and prospective middle- 
income students to aiiertheir behavior adversely regarding decisions either 
to attend or to continue in public Alleges and universities Thus, the 
proposed incr<]p»e in tuition creating as it would a financial barrier for 
significant numbers of students, violates the definition of equity. 

In order to focus on equity and neutrality considerations relative to the 
rn iddle-mcome student, it was necessary to ignore certain otner related and 
important issues which must now be examined 
* 

Tho NCfPt »n it& Novomber 1973 draft, estimated that the biggest drop m 
onroiimonts wvouid occur tn thf? S; O00-S1t>.000 income range 
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Sofne Related Issues | 



T/iore are numerous other i^sqes related to eqj^iity. particularly to the equity 
of means as opposefJ ♦to ends Among these are tt%e issues of the 
emancipated student, the American tradition of free public education, and 
the respective abilfty of various groi/ps to pay the higher education bill. 



ThQ Erpancfpated Student 
* 

One of the common difficulties in pqiicy formulation is 'the need to 
concentrate almost exclusively upon the normative case.TJn the subject of 
higher education finance, policy makers and policy staffers have tended to 
think m terms ot typical students and typical conditions: ihe 18-24 year old . 
full-time student from a middle-income family having middle-class values. 
Policy stiitempnts thus developed tend to fit roughty the conditions of many 
students, but may not*"be applicable to many others. Each individual 
consider s» h mself or herself a special case even though in the eyes of the 
policy makers liis or tier situation does not vary greatly from that of the 
typical student In many cases, however^hedifference^areinrfeert real and 
important Occasionally, the variations from the normative cSse are so 
extreme that the foriTiufated policy results in ma^or inequities.' One suph* 
example, which is repeated hundreds of thousands of t^mes, is the case of 
the totally or largely independent or emancipated student Although policy 
regulations sometimes take some emancipated studentsjpto account, such 
regulations generally are too narrowly detined. / . 

In considering student emancipation there are f irst of all the legal and moral 
questions Persons beyond the age of 18 generally have1?een considered 
emancipated for legal purpc^es smee the passage-of federal legislation 
prior to the presidential election of 1972. There have been minor exceptions 
($uch a:> in the purchase of beer and otheralcoholic beverages), butfor the 
most part 18-year-olds legally havebpen considered as independentadults 
As such, f am fly income tests required .Must pre:sent grant and loan 
pfoyrams would appbai Xo be of questionable legality 

Regardless of the judicidwsness of these family needs tests, the moral issua 
ft?ma»n$ ft ts probably not defensible for society arbitrarily luJc? 18-year- 
olds emancipated for some purposes but not forothers. Further, it would be 
socially desVable to s^ an age for total legal errfancipation rather than to 
encourage the dependent status of young adults as is now often the case. 
Howard Bowen suggests that this age might be 20* or 21 . at whicii time the 
rt-^ponsibility of parents for f inahcial support of offspring would ce^se and 
means tests for student aid would be abolished This would be a step in the 



r»nancf/ anct tho Aims of American Higher^ Education, p 166 
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right directfofi. although a cuibff at age 18 would seem to be more 
consistent with the law I 

. HQweVer the actual extent of present student emancipation from parents 
and the corresponding impact of -these numbers upon recently proposed 
higher education financing policy ts the important issue. A 1959 Census 

• • istudy showed that 45 percent of male and 30 percent of female college 
students received no support from home * Thus, it could be asser^ that 
grant and loan needs -analyses should conside«* parental willingness to 
contribute as well as the ability to do so. Although tt might be anttciJUated 
that the^e percentages have declined as the costs of college have increased, 
it IS difficult to ascertain whether the weight of higher costs or parental 
parsimony has yielded Curr^t data do show that 28.5 percent of ail males 
M> the coilocto age population ( 18-24 years of age) are rteads of household 
And 42 9 percent of coMege-agp females are wives/** These persons 

^ fjfobably should be considered emancipated from parents 

More specific to the issue, some data exists as to the present reliance upon 
parents tor contnbutions to help meet the costs of coftege. In Illinois, for 
example. 2^1 3 percent of those who received state grants in 1971 declared 
themselves both frnanctally independent of therr parents and residing in 
separate quarters Another recent study conducted in the five states 
having the largest state grant program^/*' showed that the actual 
contribution by parents to their children s college education was much less 
than the expected contribution calculated using the College Scholarship 
Service (CSS) technique In these states, parents contributed on the 
average about 20 percent of the students* total resources for college, with 
tht» remainder comingf rom student savings, student term-ttme and summer 
work, grants, loans, and miscellaneous sources Average annual parental 
\ contnbutions we^^e m the S400-S500 range: and even in New York, where 
essent lally all students are entitled to some state support and thus were part 

Chn^tophor Jencks. Social Stratification inT^igher Education." inM D Orwig. Ed . 

inanctnq higher Educatton Afroenatf^QS tor the Fedoraf Government (Iowa C»ty, 
iow»i Th*' A!n*>nc»in College Wasting Program 1971). pp 90-91 

V 

Ctteront PopuUitton Hoporfs. Table 24 p ?? 

iMtnois Statf* Schol.imhjr* Cui»»niis5iion Unpublished document (Elgin. Illinois 
ISSC April 1971 1 

L.Kfy L Lusiie and Janathan D Fife. ThQ Colfege Student Grant Study (University 
P.ifk Pa C*»n!er fur the Study of Higher Education.^1974. forthcoming) 

» 

No such calculations Arero m fact made, but a visual examination of CSS need 
af»aivs*'S for the Federal BEOG program mdicates that actual parental contributions 
wcr{» uT>ly a fraction of the CSS estifjates of what they should be 
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Of the population sample^, parents contributed only an average of S623 or 
28 percent of student resources for college " 

Atypical studenfts are discnnninated agatnst in a number of ways by current 
and proposed htgher education finance policy. Paradoxically, many of the 
potential new students" at whom certain federal policies are directed 
would be the same students who would f aijjo qualify for federal grants and 
loans These students are those who would partake of nontraditional 
studies -the housewives whose husbands (nay earn modest f ivings« those 
who work at low-paytng jobs and attend college part time, and, in general, 
those who for whatever reason have not followed the regular pattern of 
attendance immediately after high school. These are students who would 
pay the higher tuitions ( in somecases the full costs) and yet fail to qualify for 
aid. either because they would not be full-time students or because their 
lower-middle-income status would disqualify them for compensating 
support 



The Trdcfffion of Free Public Education 

It s often said that the major forces shaping the character and condition of 
so:ial institutions and. indeed, individual organizations are h^tory and 
tradition They help us to understand whyanorganizationoperates the way 
It does, why members of the organization hold the views they do, and why 
the organization is structured th& way ft is. 

Organisational or institutional change is so very difficult to accomplish 
primarily because of the breadth and depth to which history and tradition 
peni^ade the organizational structure. Innovations and new ideas do not fall 
upon neutral ground, the organizational turf is filled with interests bent 
« upon maintaining the status qup. Schon has observed that this resistance to 
change is not passive, but is characterized by what he calls a 'dynamic 
conservatism In other words, the ol^nizatipir^ights to maintain its 
present nature, its structure, its ways of opei'^&ttfig. its organizational ethos 

American education largely has been free From a time when the society 
saw Its most pressing need as the Americanization of everyone." whether 
to provide immigrants with a common heritage or a formerly rural 
population With industrial and technological skills, the greater social good 
required strong public support of education 



* 

DunaUl A Schon Boyond fhe Stable State {London Temple Smith. 1971 ). p 52 
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Naw some vVould say that society no tonger is the primary beneficiary at 
least of htghor oducation Now the individual benefits, and the individual 
should pay the costs. As has been very clearly noted from news accounts 
, and editorials concerning the various plans to raise public college tuition, 
all thfs does not set well with the American public. In light of history and 
tradition, it is not Surprising .that the public is concerned 



The Not f on of " Ability to Pa^ 

In numerous discussiorrs centering onhigher education financing, the term 
ability to pay has taken on a kind of dysfunctional "connotativegestalt." It is' 
being used, interpreted, and extended in ways that are incorrect and that 
lillimately lead to either misleading or erron^uscppclusions. It-is therefore 
imfjortan t to d iscuss what the ferm means and wh^ it does not mean, and to 
indicate what ways it is being used or interpreted inappropriately. 

To begin with, the term ability to pay has been used loosely. Ability to pay is ' 
presently bcyng equated to various income levels, yet much of the actual 
weatth in this country takes other forms (i.e., stocks, securities, and prop- 
erty) than current income. Out of this initial point of departure the notbn 
emerged, albeit implicitly, that e^ery family disced in the **rich"pr "upper 
income * categories has some miinimum excess economic capacity which 
would justify sizeable increa^s in tuition charges. The indnMuals 
engaging in th is k ind of analysis are not explicit, in many cases, ^boot where 
(m terms of income level) this mythical minimum excels ability is liKely to 
appear. Rather, the terms "rich * or "upper intome" immediately suggest 
affluence, great wealth, and almost unlimited "ability to pay" for additional 
educational costs as well as for a host of other goods and services. 

While explicit mention of the income level at which the ability to pay appears 
seldom can be found in the literature: the various proposals and plans to 
finance higher education locate it somewhere between $10,000 and $12,000 
yearly family income That is. it appears that the proposals and specific 
recommendations i[^ly that a family with an annual family income over 
$10,000 has ihe abimy to finance a greater portion of its children's higher 
education expenses." 

Data below from the Bureau of Labor Statistics' medial cost-of-living 
estimates in 1 97 1 for an urban family of four based on an annual gross salary 
of $10,971 indicate the fallaciousness of the term as applied to this incoir^e 
level 

1 Food: $50 a week, including every restaurant lunch and stadium hot 
dog ( 'meat three times a week— mostly hamburger ). 
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2 Hou&tng: S219 a month ^ ail expenses— \ciJ9«*9®« utititi^. furniture. 

• repays 




3 Medfcai S612 a year, which must cover health insurance (about S460). 
au medicines, dental care, and so or 



Tfdn$porfdtfon S964 a year, including car payments, gasoline, repairs 
and insurance 



5 Clothfng and personal care: Si ,1 jB a y ear for clothes, shoes, makeup, 
hair care. etc. v 

b Sb63 a year to cover life insurance, union dues. Christmas presents, and 

chanties 

/ it>iJ4*a year for liquor, tobacco. TV and radio, records, books. 
newbpapi>rs. school supplies, vacations and toys 

Ihv above profile indic^es that families with an annual income 
approachinq Si 1 .000 have Mttle excess income pr ' ability to pay that could 
justify focont proposals to increase tuition; fh light of the rapidly rising 
pnceu since ^^/). the income level (if orife exists? at which ability to pay 
.ipp<Mrs and inability to ,pay disappears could conceivably and 
conservatively be placed somewhere in the neighljorhood of $17,000 

Those individuals who argue fur pubi/c tuition increases on the basis of this 
ahtiity to pay as dertvcd from observed increases in disposable (ncome m 
recent years, are suffering from ancf perpetuating what might be called for 
wan! of a better tern> a perceptual lag * with respect to income level and 
pu rchas ing power This perceptual f actiiascome about as a result of rapidly 
fising prices and a qualitative decline in man^copsumer products Put very 
Simply 5^2 000 today does not buy nearly what it bought 5 years ago 
Tn^^reforo there is a need to recognize an entire continuum of relative 
abihttes to pay ( if the notion is to be used at all) and a raise in the income 
N v<»i thonqht to geiierate some excess economic capacity consistent with 
"♦ictual condiNons tn today's soCt^y" 

Pel hdps everi mcJiJ ^portant is the need to distinguish income level and 
.miiity to pciy from wffhngness to pay in order to participate Such 
wiUinqtuss to pay and^ participate is intimately tied to individual value 
systems »»f»^Mronment^ and several other variables Ability to pay. as 



n -.huiiifj jisa hf nofecf that in 1967 66 7 percent of the families in the $10,000- 
SJ/ COO aruui^ii inc:tim<.» hrackot had two or more wages to reach that level, and of 
:tjuM» (fi tru- $i;'OUO'Slf>OQO hracKof 7^9 percent had two or more wages 

t »f f?rtf)t,»ifr4 to Uuit income 
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presently used (synonymous with income levelji'in no way provides cfues 
(particularly for the middfe-income groups) about wHItngness to pay or 
particip«ite. gtven a public tuition change 

Summary Remark^ 

This paper has examined the lecent Carnegie and CED proposals to 
increase public tuition and expand grant programs for Mow-Income 
students It concluded that: 

T The proposed increase in tuition was inequitable when evaluated within 
the context of established and generally accepted equity criteria. 

1 .Speciticaily. theincreasi 'ould result in a regressive distribution of the 
burden with the middle-income student and his family bearing a 
disproportionate share of the<)urden. 

2 The proposer* increase /n tuition would result in considerable 
economic distortion becai^e significant numbers of prospective and 
presently enrolled students would be forced to alter adversely their 
decisions either to enter or to continue in public higher education. 
Thus, the proposed increase in public tuition would violate seriously 
Ihi critenon of neutrality, in addition to violating the definition of 
equity 

3 These violations would fall most heavily on the middle-income group 
student yid his family. 

First those middte-tncome students who either elected to enter or 
remain in public higher education in spite of the tuition increase woufd 
bear a greater relative burden than either the low-income student or the 
upper-income student In the low-income student's case the tuition 
increase would be absorbed by the expansion of the grant and loan 
program, while the upper-income student and his family would possess 
a significantly gr eatei ability to pay than all othe' income groups. This 
would resuli in theproposed increase m publictuitiont>f?ing distributed 
not only regressively but disproportionately with respect to them iddle- 
incomp student and his family 

Setond. It was determined that the middle-income student and his 
family w^^uld bear an excessive burden relative to other income groups 
in terms of the expected economic distortion estimated to result from 
the proposed tuition increas^^hat is,, of those individuals who elected 
either not to enter or to drop out of public colleges and universities as a 
result of the increase in tuition, a disproportionately large number 
would b^ individuals from middle-income families 
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Thus, m terms of weli-established and generally afccepted principles of 
e^uttV. non-neutrality, and excessive burden on one parttcula** income 
group, the CED and Carnegie proposals are objectionable. 

What the pr/^posals represent are a kmd of rero sum game tetween middle- 
and fow-mcome groups Gr«at^r equality of educfiftional opportunity would 
undoubtedly occur for low'-ini:ome students underthe proposals but only 
the expense of significants number's of students, from middle-income 
families. While the analysis-ftas been presented here within the context of 
income g roups . the ulfimate question is not one of one income group versus 
another, but rather the questiofi of increasing equality of educational 
opportunity for individuals. . • 

Specifically, the policy question becomes, can or should equity as a g^al be 
achieved by an inequitable means? We presume most woujd answer aclear 

"no " 

A plan that more nearly meets our criteria of equity is the plan advanced 
recently by the 117-member Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and 
Universities The-PACU plan would expand hipHbr education opportunity 
to low-income students by offering increased grant aid— up to $2,000 in 
cases of greatest need But the plan would also raise the f4rnily income 
ceiling to $20,000. thus allowing subsidies, albeit smaller ones, to students 
from middle-income fai^iilies Further, tuitions would be stabilized at their 
present levels m public institutions, and potentially could be constrained in 
prfvate institutions because o\ state institutional support in the amount of 
SbOO lor each giant recipient enrolled. (Because this plan was jointly 
sponsored by the public and private institutions of the state, a much broader 
political support is likely ) 

The politics of good higher education financing are of great importance in 
the current del>ate. Raising tuition is being suggested as the proper means 
to the widely accepted end of increasing equality of educational 
opportunity But. without equity of means, no plan for financing higher 
education will receive the' broad public support essential to successful 
public policy In short, the politics of good higher education financing 
policy dictfite equitable treatment of all Broad policy SL;>port is politically 
necessary to the healthy maintenance of any large public service. i»%!uding 
higher education. It does not appear that such support can or will be 
generated for either the CED oi Carnegie proposals 



A Co^^Pf^ohonstve Proposaf for F mane tag Higher E ducat ton m Penrisylvania. 
{Harnsbiirc; Pa Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities. 1974 ) 
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> IT'S TIME TO BLOW THE WHISTLE 

1 

Ttie Hon* James G. O'Hara 



Today we are let to discuss the efficacy of low tuition as a mean^ of 
providing effective and equitable access to postsecondary education for 
^young men and women of this country. My own position on that question is 
^not precrsely a state secret. I am. to put it consen^atively. thoroughly 
convinced of the wisdom of a low-tuition policy. I do not believe in 
' narrqvtiTng the tuition gap * between low-tuition and highHuition schools by 
increases tnat will make the gap virtually impossible. And I have said so 
before. ^ 

If there ts anyone who hasn't heard where I stand on this iksue, let me say 
here and now that I am unalterably opposed to the concept that increased 
tuitions anywf^re will lead to increased access for anybo0y at any kind of 
rnstitutfon* 

Further, let me reiterate my belief ia^he century-old American tradition of 
low-t^ition. or no-tuition college edudatipn, This tradition has done more to 
make postsecondary education a part of the American life-style than has 
any combinatibVi of student assistance programs on the bd6ks< or in the 
mmds of any of those who have the wildest hopes for student assistance. 

You know, too, where the family of average means stands when it faces up to 
the question of how to send its k'ids to school. It simply cannot do sowithout 
heroic sacrifices it should' not tyo asked to make. But the needs analysis 
systems that now are a feature of evei^ single student assistance program 
deny assistance to those moderate-income kids because of their supposed 
affluenqp. 

• ** * 

There is.' f^ilrthermore, a growing body of opinion in this country to the effect 
that the only beneficianes of higher education are its graduates^ And that 
theory goes on that in the case of the tax-st/pported public institutions 
where the graduate has not paid, in tuition, most of the identifiable cost of 
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his education, he is the beneficiary of an undesen^ed subsidy, to boot! This 
theory i; being pushed so hard now that Ipanother20yearstheremightwen 
be no :ow-cost. state-sponsored institutions of higher education for your 
children tp attend. 

The proponents of this theory are concerned about the continuing financial 
problems of private colleges and they fear that many more such colleges 
will be forced to close their doors because they cannot -maintain 
enroHments as long as a nation-wfde system of state colleges and ' 
universities offers similar educational experience at a'^substantiaiiy lower 
cost Their argument goes on to suggest that the way to "close the tuition 
gap. the way to make the choice between a community college, a state 
university, or a private institution less a matter of cost is to narrow the price 
differential by ratSing the tuition at the public institution. 

They concede that this would, m and of itself, work a hardship on the 4 
poorest students, for whom they proposed significant increase in public 
subsidy. But when they turn to the impact upon the middle-class 
student— the young man and woman from a family whose income is in the 
$10.000-S20.000 bracket— tW/ deny that the resultant two or three-fold 
increase-^ tuition costs would work any re^l hardship. 



That theory, and that proposed remedy— increased Jtuition at public 
institutions, increased subsidies for the very poorest students, and the 
honor o< increased costs 'for the middle-class student— has been 
enunciated by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and more 
recently by the Committee on Economic Development, arforganizatior* 
composed of the nation s most prosperous and most powerful businessm^Q^ 



and bankers. 

I fail to follow the chain of logic that leads from the proposition that the cost 
of education must be lifted from the shoulders of the low-income consumer 
to the conclusion that it must be transferred to the shoulders of the 
consumer in the $ho.000'$20.000 income range. And to assert that doing so 
would lower the financial barriers between pq^tsecondary education and 
the consumer is simple nonsense. 

Let me tell you from the point of view of the Detroit area maphinist who is 
making over $12,000 a year and is working overtime to do it. from the point 
of view of the school teacher or the policeman or the accountant or the 
salesman who has to moonlight to make ends meet, that it doesnl make 
sense to suggest he ought to be forced to pay moreofthe money he doesn't 
have to send his k ids to college— in the name of removing financial barriers. 
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f think I would agree with the analysis that says. 

t- An upper-income famtly can and wiM pay more to send its kids to the 
school of their choice, if it begins to cost more They may not be 
overjoyed, bu! they will find the dough. 

2 The lower-income family is already out of its depth in trying to pay - 
college costs out of its own resources, so a change in tuition will, in and 

• of Itself, mean nothing to such a Ipmily Tfieir only hope now, and their 
only hope in a high-tuitton situation, is generous federal or state or 
institutional aid • 

a So virtually the entire load of an upward shift in tuition policies woutd be 
borne by the middle class 

My corresponde«Wfiies are filled with letters from neople who are in the 
$10,000-520 000 fncome bracket, and who don't know wtiere to turn. They 
are not faced with the difficult decision of whether to send their kids to 
Pfinceton or to Michigan Statw . They cire faced with thedtfficulty of sending 
those kids to either institution. 

Howe\rer we finance our public institutions, we are, in effect, imposing a tax. 
Ifwe support them . as we have supported them historically by taxes spread 
generally over the public. then thequestion of equity depends on the degree 
to which the state— or federal— tax system itself is equitable. 

There is no question in my mind but that the federal tax system— and most 
state tax systems--can be made more equitable. The middle-class families 
we are talking about bear a substantial share of those taxes already. If the 
tax system were truly equitable, and truly based on real ability to pay, the 
middle class would stiM be paying more than would the poor, and white none 
of us would en|oy them, I think most of us would agree that such tax burdens 
were at least equitably shared 

But the fact is tnai Uie very poor die relte|red. as they ought to be. of tax 
hufoens by the fact of their low incomes, yid the rich are relieved of their 
share of tdA burdens, as they ought nof be. by the loopholes which benefit 
only those with very large incomes. 

My favorite ^example, the Detroit area auto worker, can hirdly save a 
substantial amount on his taxes by making a gift of his personal papers to 
th<» Detroit Public Library The sweat of his brow and the effort of his brain 
which he must bring to his job are not entitled to depletion allowances 
which can. by careful juggling, reduce his taxes to a fraction of what they 
might otherwise be. He can t even claim a tax deduction for the tuition and 
fees he pays to send nis kids to college Meanwhile, the executive of the 
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company he works for can. with a competent accountant, cut heavily into 
hts fecieral and state tax burden by a httle -selective charity, including 
stMt>ctivo qiving to institutions of higher education 

There are figures that indicate the current aid System is itot providing* . 
access to a wide range of students. As an example, I turn to the National 
Commission for the Financing of Postsecondary Education. The 
Commission Report shoV^s that between 1967 and 1972. there was a slight 
overall increase in the higher education participation of 18* to 24*year^lds 
coming from families earning less than $3,000. The participation rate for 
students from families m the $3,000 to $7,500 bracket remained roughly 
stationary But in every other income category, the participation dropped, 
with the biggest drops "occurring in the $7,500 to $15,000 income group. 

But the key argument against raising tuitions in the public sector Of 
pos:secondary education is neither the fact of its inequity to the middle 
class, nor the fact that doing so would reduce access for the lower-income 
student The best argument tof a nationwide system of low-tuition or even 
no*tuitiOn public institutions of postsecondary education remains the 
concept that such a system benefits the society more than it costs the 
society 



I would Itke to see the principle of a free, public education extended through 
the 14th year We should begin to look upon at least the first 2 years of 
postsecondary education as a legitimate.area fortheexpansion of tf>e ideas 
of free access, broad public support and an 'end to the degrading 
requirement that a student must, in effect, take a pauper's oath before he 
can receive a subsidy. 

* » 

Allan Nevins makes an interesting point which adds to the linkage between 
what we think of as the^Rublic school system and higher education. Nevins 
points to the historicallQct that the land-grant colleges, in the Midwest at 
least, actually preggjiTO the secondary school system in^time. 

Let us saluto the sagacity of Morrill and hts cofounders of our land-grant chain Ot 
colleges and universities Actually, to found these institutions before the 
establishment of effective high school systems was not to put the cart before the 
horse. It was not to rear a castle m liie air without supports Sound arguments could 
be adduced fcr '"'•^ating the universities forthwith They caifed the hfgh schoois tnto 
being j 

I 

If we follow the temptation to raise a wall of financial separation between the 
people and their public univeirsities. I can see a lessening of support for all of 
education, including secondary education, as a direct result 
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Although most of my comments today and those in the past have dealt w*th 
the financing of public higher education, i do not propose abandoning the 
prfvate.institutions which are fundamental to American higher education 

I think my own subcommittee has an obligation, which it will take very 
seriously, to explore various ideas for the preservation of the private sector 
and indeed, to help that private sector make its resources and its unique 
talents even more broadly availat^le to young people. 

t have no fool-proof plan. But I don t believe we are going to give much 
.furthjer consideration to the ' answer" that takes the shape of higher tuition 
tor students at pubMc institutions. 

T he Cong ress h as on ly a I im ited role in the f ight to preserve low t u ition . The 
main area of action , of course, will be thestate legislatures. The brunt of the 
battle will tjft borne by the educators and the administrators who are here 
today 

Let me suggest you enlist in your cause the parents of thosemiddle-income 
students who are being urged to carry the entire weight of the educational 
system on their already overburdened backs. 

In the last analysis, in the field of higher education as in every other field, it is 
precisely the inexpert value judgments of the public which will prevail, and if 
we are to accept the basic idea of free government, should prevail. The 
interests that education legislation must serve first are the interests of the 
students who use the system and the interests of the parents and the other 
taxpayers who provide the system with all of its lifeblood. 

Dr John Raines, assistant professor of religion at Temple University, 
recently wrote for Chnsttan Century an article called "Middle America: Up 
against the Wall and Goirig Nowhere." I think some of Dr. Raines' obser- 
vations make a great deal of sense here. In 1949. he points out, 1 0§rcent of 
the American people owned 21^percent of th^j^tal personal wealth in the 
nation During fhe past 25 years, while we have been comforting ourselves 
with the idea that more and more Americans are becoming affluent, that 1 
percent has raised its share of total personal wealth to 40 percent or more! 
Says Dr Raines. There has been upward mobility in America— not at the 
middle but at the tbp. which m 20 years has doubled its distance from the 
i^tofus." 

He further cites income statistics (already 6 years old. so we can safely 
assume that inflation has made them substantially worse) which show that 
in 196 . 56 percent of the American families in the $7.000-$10.000 income 
bracket. 67 percent of those in the $10,000-$ 12,000 bracket, and 75 percent 
^ of those in the S12.ODO-S15.000 bracket got there by having two or more 
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wages m the family In other words, according to Dr. Raines. "Not massive 
fntddie-ciass affluence but massive middle-class moonlighting— that is 
what the figures show " \^ 

I submit that mtddle-ctass Amertcans in families where both parents have to 
work - sometimes at more than one job, |ust to stay where they areVare not 
qoing to understand the reasoning that suggests they are amoftg the 
wealthy and that they are not paying their fair share of the cost of 
postsecondary education. \ 

Let s remember while we are looking at this affluent auto worker— whos^ 
wife has an office job » who probably has a small equity in a house and owns 
an automobile he helped build 3 or 4 years ago, and who owes a large bunch 
of bills heand his wife .^re barely able to pay at theend of each month— that 
ho IS probably also paying a higher effective rate of tax. both state and 
federal, on his income-bas&d wealth than the higher income professional 
man. or businessman, whose true wealth may well rest more on property 
income tl^an on wage income. 

Let s look at those figures, too. if you think we are creating a straw man here. 



If^ t967. the same year as that from which John Raines drew the statistics 
quoted above, the percentage relationships between wages and property as 
a source Of income were as follows: 

income of S5.000 to $15,000—85% from wages. 12% from property. 

Income of $15,000 to $25,000—78% from wages. 21% from property. 

Income of $25,000 to $50,000—47% from wages. 51% from property. 

Income of over $100,000—17% from wages* 82% from property. 



Remembor that the tax rate on property income averages 63 percent of the 
tax rate on wage income. Rememberr^eo. that enormous amounts of that 
property tax derive from tax-free municipa&bonds, and other tax shelters, 
and try to understand that the man whose income derives mostly from his 
own one or two jobs, and his wife's job. is not gotcg to be impressed when 
we tell him that he is being ^subsidized" because he is not charged most of 
what It costs to educate his kids at a university his taxes paid for. - 

Let me stay with Dr Raines article briefly, because he presents us with 
some very disquieting evidence about the life-style of these supposedly 
affluent, supposedly upwardly mobile, middle Americans. Let's look ^ he 
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does at the 1971 Bureau of LaDor Stattsttcs 'Intermedtate Level of Ltvmg" 
budQe^t. and see how an urban family of four with an Si 1 .OCX) mcome really 
lives 



Firsl-almost S2.000 of that income went to taxes. 

$50 a week went to food When those f »gures were compiled that.meant meat 
three times a week— mostly hamburger I suspect that is a dimly 
remembered dream for many of these families today. 

S219 a month went to housing expenses, including utilities, mortgage 
payments, furniture, repairs, etc 

S612 a year went to medical costs 

Almost SI. 000 a year went to transportation— which is mostly the cost of 
getting back and fo-^th to work and the grocery store 

A little over SI . 000 a year went to clothing for this family of four. 

S563 a year went to insurance, union dues. Christmas presents, and 
charitable contributions. 

$684 a year went to amusements, including payment for the TV, to books 
and records and newspapers, a vacation, and school supplies and toys! 

THAT IS the life-style of an American family which the academic 
economists tell me is "above the median " 

THAT IS the life-style that some bankers, attorneys, and industrialists think 
fan be made a little more austere so that these ^upwardly mobile" 
Americans can avail themselves of the privilege of an education for their 
kids 

THAT IS how the people live who are accused by some economists of not 
contributing enough toward their own kids education, and the education of 
other people's kids, too 



Part, of course, of the rationale for seeking higher tuition payments is the 
acceptance, perhaps out of pure pesstmtsm^ of the idea, fervently preached 
by the present adm mistration. that we have reached the highest level we can 
hope to achieve in the public support of postsecondary education « and that 
the only alternative is the rearrangement of those resources in more 
beneficial ways 
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I am not suggesting any'bad faith or evil motives on the part of thqse who 
accept, as graven on ^tone. the view of public priorities which has the 
blessing of Richard N .xon and Roy Ash. But we do not have to assume that 
we have no more ' ^sources to put into education, it is possible to lower 
financial bart .z. ^ at the bottom of the scale, without raising them further up 
on that scale And there is untapped wealth at the untaxed top end of the 
income scale which can be used to help pay the costs of public education. 

"But. atJo/e all. I am suggesting that the economists' assumption that\ 
educatttSn benefits only the student is wholly unpraven? 

I admit the validity o*f the argument that a college education substantially 
mcreasos a student's likely income. The figure I have seen most 
emphatically offered is that a college degree holder will likely earn, over the 
course of his lifetime, something over $400,000 more than the average high 
school graduate t aitiliot sure that figure takes into account the effects of 
inflation either informs of money or in terms of job credential requirements, 
not am I sure to what degree that figure may be attributable to the personal 
drive and ambition that caused the degree holder to go to college in the first 
place But let s assume for the sake of argument that the degree itself 
produces that $400,000. 

My answer is "So what'^* 

The highway and the subway are both financed, in t< je part, by nonuser«. 
In 1971 . the United States government subsidized 13 regional airlines to the 
Tune of S63 .000.000. and ^e are subsidizing shipbuilders, airports, and the 
sale of wheat to Russian consumers! The tax system is filled with provisions 
which subsidize the home buyer, the borrower of money, the motorist, the 
user of ;nstaHment credit, the cbntributor to churches and nonprofit 
organizations And not least among the beneficiaries. of this latter kind of 
public subsidy is the benefactor of the private educational institution. 

I am not singling out lax subsi^te^s or cash subsidies for criticism or defense. 
Whatever the merits of any one of them, we can all agree, at the very least, 
that the individuals who claim each of these tax or cash sutjsidies personally 
benefit from the act vities subsidized. And some of tho&e who do not benefit 
directly and mdividuallv from such subsidies are among those whose tax 
; payments are needed to fund the cash subsidies and replace the tax * 
\ subsidies But a subsidy is justified— or not— in terms of 4he benefit to the> 
public as a whole And until we are ready to abolish altogether any form of 
^ subs'idy to any activity which benefits any individual personally, then I think 
we have a long way to go before we Cetn begin to justify singling out the 
student and his family for this exercise in moral regeneration. 
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I Submit that we do not spend money on education— we invest it, and I 
submit that we have done so since the origins of this republic, and we have 
done so knowingly and wisely The Northwest Ordinance, the Morrill Act, 
\h^} long list of federal and state and local decisions to put public money to 
the most fundamental of pubHc purposes— the education of children— all 
these bear witness to the validity of a concept that we are now being asked 
to discard, so that we can trim .our educational aspirations to the 
Procrustean dimensions set by the Budget 

I think John Dale Russell made the point best m 1960, when he said: 

The reason for the support of education out of the public Ireasufy is that an important 
public benefit is produced In these times there should be no question whatever 
thiit odiicatton t>oyond the high school fpr a great many young peopfe is as essential 
to the public welfare and security as emcution of elementary school or at the end of 
tno fourth grade 

There, t suggest, you have tfle argument in a nutshetl. Either the education 
system benefits the society as a whole, and access should be truly 
universal, or it benefits only the student, and he should pay the entire shot. 

If education benefits only the individual then we are beggaring ourselves as 
taxpayers to provide an expensive system of education, from the 
kindergarten through the 16th year, or beyond, which ought to be made 
available only to those who want to. and can pay for it. If that premise is 
cof-ect. then there is. indeed, no justification for the public educational 
tnstttutton. and none whatever (or t^ money-losing private educational 
lostitution If that premise is right, indeed, education should be wholly a 
profit-making enterprise, and Harvard and Macomb County Community 
College should ooth start making money, or go into the drink. 

But if that premise is incorrect. • if as we have always believed, and as 
Whitohoad so eloquently said. "The race which does not value trained 
inteltigence is doomed.'* then the society itself derives a benefit from its 
educational system far m excess of any investment that can be put into it in 
advance by its immediate clientele. And if this is the case. I suggest that our 
|ob IS not to try to accustom ourselves to today's small visions, but to raise 
our eyes to the goal of a truly universally available educational system 
without cost barriers 

f think we Ought to — indeed. I think we must— try to create the opportunity 
for every American . whatever his background, whatever his economic cfass, 
whatever his age or the point he has reaches in his career, to have access to 
a full range of^Dostsecondary education opportunities, to the full extent he 
can benefit from them The kid just coming out of high school, the mature 
person who wants to change a career or who finds that his career has been 
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threatened by technology, the person approaching retiremenrwho want$to 
live a richer life— to each of these the doors of postseconqary education 
must be opened, and kept open. ( 

And an indispensable element of this, an element without wh^fch we canno^ 
remain where we are, much less move fonward» is •^well-financed, 
nationwide system of low-tuition or no-tuition state universities, colleges, 
and community and junior colleges- That element is no less valuable than 
the indispensable system of independent institutions which must be 
strengthened and presen/ed to provide a wide variety of choice for those 
seeking an education. I accept the proposition that private education 
should nof be priced out of the educational market place. 

We need our entire educational system. 

i 

There «s more need for education, for competent teaching, for research. for 
the sparking of intellectual curiosity, and for training in job and professional 
skills, than we can hope to provide with the educational system we now 
have. The widespread acceptance of the idea that the demand— indeed, the 
need— for our educational system is shrinking is a counsel of despair on 
which we cannot build our educational policies. 

The American people will support, as they* are already supporting^ a 

broadly-based, open educational system. And they will support it more 

readtjy if its costs are spread across the society it serves, and not 

concentrated wholly on those who happen at the moment— as 

undergraduates or graduate studerhs— to be "using" the system. 
» 

The Amencarl taxpayer has earned his reputation as one of the most patient 
and law-abiding*people in the world. He pays his taxes, even when he isn't 
altogether sure that he approves of what they are being used for. He knows 
he IS paying more taxes than his president, and suspects, rightly or wrongly, 
that he is paying more than his banker, his doctor, his lawyer and perhaps 
even more than the economist who is pontificating on how well subsidized 
that taxpayer is< Tel! that taxpayer that he has to help a little more to open up 
the doors to college for his own kids and everyone else's, and he will 
grumble, but he will help. But you tell him that the sacrifices he is already 
making, a^id the new ones you want him to make are not to help his 
kids ' that he and his children are too "affluent" to need help— and we may 
have a vqry vivid bicentennial observation of the Boston Tea Party? 

But I think we can avoid that kind of CQnfrontation bet^en those who want 
to save the values of a mixed educational system, and those who will.'in one 
form or another, have to conbnue to carry the load. I think we can, without 
doing violence to our institutions, or stretching our legislative ingenuity out 
of shape, come up, with educational finance systems which will be 
consistent with our own educational tradition. 
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A State Chancellor: 
Some Preliminary Commenh on Postsecondary Tuition Levels 



G. Theodore Mitau 



Several factors havu lately served to fotus increased interest on the 
question of ttiftion levels for postsecondary education^ They include: 

! Stable or. tn some casfc dechnmq enrollments 
i 

i? F-nancial difficulties of prtvate colleges ^ 

3 Difficulties encountered by PhDs »n the job'^iarket / 

4 Teacher surpluses tn elementapy and secondary schools 

5 The contention that many young peooleof marginal academic interest 
and ahihty have beeci directed mto our colleges «n<ifead of vocational- 
technicrJ programs 

6 A reordering of legislative priorities away from education in favor of 
p»^ikjticr. contrt^K urban mas:^ tiansit. improved !aw enforcement, and 
other rtit.-as ror which the pul>;iw beems to be calling for increased funding 

7 Pressures to mcroase funding ofefementary and secondary education to 
counter inequities in local property taxes 

S 

Beyond these factors of course, the work of various commissions and 
comiTiittees has served to bring additional attention to the question of 
tuition levels Those study groups incluae the Carnegie Commission, the 
Committee on Economic Development, the National Commission for the 
Financing of Postsecondary Education and the Newma^ Commission It is 
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agamst tmTbackdrop of these and othec'studies one now considers the 
historical perspective of tuition levels; 
• 

Between World Wars I arTd^lt he number of high school graduates who went 
to college was^fclatively small those who did attend typically financed their 
college education through part-time work and help from parents or through 
some combination of scholarship and financial aid. Tuition w& relatively 
low and the ratio between public and private rates varied from about one to 
two or perhaps as much as one to three. Major institutional support came 
primarily from state government, private philanthropy, and churches. 

The post-World War II era was dominated by two occurrences. The G J. Bill 
of Rights became the fusewh^ich detonated the •enrollment explosion "and 
the successful launching of Sputnik m 1957 drastically altered the way in 
which college education was funded. Federal aid to students was vastly 
expanded through grants, contracts, and loans. Increased institutional aid 
was made available through research grants and assistantships, and for 
bricks and mortar. Colleges and universities became more aggressive and 
professional in their fund raising, and state and local governments 
stgntficantly expanded their appropriations for the support of public 
institutions At the same time, tuition was increased year after year by both 
private and public institutions 

In the later 1960s institutional aid became the agreed upon funding 
approach of the educational establishment. Colleges and universities 
needed funds to meet the steadily rising costs inherent in the new 
challenges presented by unprecedented enrollment totals. 

But after 1970. the Nixon administration placed heavy emphasis on the so- 
called market model '* The rationale was that in a free society it would oe 
best to provide federal aid directly to students. They could then exercise 
personal choice by taking their grants to any institution. It was argued that 
low-income students would be helped Significantly by loans and grants; the 
poor and needy would require some degree of subsidy, possibly by 
increasing tuition for students who came from middle- and upper-class 
families 

Some viewed the market model as a means of narrowing the gap between 
public and private colleges by providing access to all students including the 
most needy Further, it was said that students would be able to influence 
collegiate institutions as never before as colleges and universities sought to 
be more responsive to "student-consumer expectations/* 

Others took a much less optimistic view They said college graduates return 
their tuition to society many times Over through the higher income taxes 
their increased earning power generates. The anti-market model people 
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rested their case by saying it is in society's interest to make it as easy as 
possible for a lajge mass of student enrollment in postsecondary education, 
and that a more highly educated electorate provides a civic culture of 
benefit to all 

It ts also true, of course, that th^re are no assurances that the monies 
resulting from higher tuition rates would l>e recycled by governors and 
legislators into education. Indeed, would they not be more likely used for 
competing social services as public spending priorities change? 

Other practical questions arise with implementation of the market model 
having to do with guidelines to identify middle-ctass students; the issue of 
dual incomes when husbands and wives both work; the question of 
definition of a middle-class family income; the issue of eligibility schedules* 
and the political unwillingness of segments of heavily burdened middle* 
income wage earners to maximize earnings when they discover that someof 
fhetr own children s tuition would in effect be redirected toward the needy 
or poor students 

Advocates of higher tuitions must also address themselves to what that 
would mean for the larger number of students who are self-supporting, for 
the older marned student who might have to forego full-time studies for 
part-time, and for the concerns of older citizens who may seek additional 
education in order to change careers even beyond midstream. 

To increase student loan monies to meet higher costs breeds another set of 
problems. These problems relate to such questions as the desirability of 
increasing the number of heavily indebted students, the issue of 
intergeneralional financial justice, the nature of student indebtedness at a 
point in their lives when other long-term commitments haveto be assumed, 
and the inflationary effect of loans on tuitions * 

Many old-time political populists— and I would rank myself among 
thcrr. -ocUo-rj if-l luw tuition emphasizes the social benefits of public 
education They argue that we need toiarouse more people to the kinds of 
problems whM,ii uur nation faces in a vforid characterized by simultaneous 
revolutions— social, economic, and technological. 

. Surely this is a most inopportune moment to desert a marvelous system of 
mass higher education , one which may well be the world's first example of a 
public commitment to an educated electorate. 

For, as Steven Bailey wrote in EthfCS and the Politician. 'The ultimate 
ethical postulate of a democratic society is not that man is good but that he 
* IS capable of good Not that man is free frorr, i^orruption but that he is 
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desperately sick of ft. not that man has created the good society, but that he 
has caught an unforgettable glimpse of it * 

This IS not the tune to abandon the tuition policy which has made it possible 
to provide increasing numbers of Americans with something of an 
unforgettable glimpse of what a good society could be all about. 



0 



A Unhrtfslty Pretkient: 
WNrre Do We Go from Hero? ^ 



Herotci t. Enarson 



It IS a dubious honor to be the "winovup person on this extraordinarily 
stimutattng program. Last week I atten^d a regional 'conference in Detroit 
at which I debated with a high levfel of spfrif and a lovy level of information ihe 
report of the Commission on Postseconcjary Education Years ago I gave up 
on the problem of trying to read all the things that come across my desk, and 
now have difficulty reading even the tables of contents. SO^onthe way to 
Detroit I just thumbed through the table of contents^of that report and, of 
course, saw just enough clues to tickle all of the old familiar prejudices. I feel 
Similarly disadvantaged today because I tried to read the statements even as 
I listened to the debate 

My assignment was to answer the question. ' Where do we go f rc|m here?" I 
am tempted to be frivolous and suggest that we go to the airline terminal, 
check our ticket reservations, and go home to the problems that we are 
neglecting tliere that is strictly on a cost-benefit analysis. Seriously. I 
think we do owe a debt of gratitude to the cooperating organizations which 
have put this conference together, and I think we should also be grateful to 
the American Council on Education for its long-developing statement on 
the contested, matter of tuition levels ^nd possible state aid to the private 
sector 

V 

t would like to make several observations on this whole matter 

First observation I think the danger in conferences such as these is that 
they tend to be rendezvous of the faithful. But I really believe in thi^ instance 
that our critics wut make a mistake if they see this conference as only a 
defensive reflex against external assaults on our own true faith. The superb 
papers that^were heard t5day are not recitals of shared convictions. They do 
represent a determined effort to think through, once again, the intellectual 
bases of our faith in low-cost tuition. 

I would like to m^kea brief personal reference, and I suppose that the story 
could be duplicated around this room I attended a one-room schoolhouse 
in rur^^ Iowa free, at a time when farmers in that area were desperately short 
of money lattendedhighschoolin Albuquerque, New Mexico, in the Great 
Depression at a time when the tax^yers in Albuquerque were desperately 
short of money And finally, I was able to attend, at a trifling cost, the 
University of New Mexico for 4 years, again in the midst of a Great 
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Depression Somebo^ly be^Jteved in the value of higher education. Nobody 
'was troubled by cost-beneRt analysis. The earlier, simpler, and clearer 
thinking society knew in its bones that education and opportunity for the 
individual also meant a better society. 

Second observation I think the conference is 3 years late. We have let our 
critics once again take the tattle to us. and f would assert that except 
possibly m professional football. de|^nsive warfare is essentially a very bad 
game We have failed miserably to'see the magnitude of the threat: and 1 
think we have nere another demonstration of the slow, sluggish, too little 
and too late response of our Washington-based national organizations, (t 

i hasten to add they are mirror images of the universities.) 

* 

The battle against rising tuition did not begin with the Carnegie 
Commission and the CED reports. In my view we have been slowly but 
inexorably losir^ gf'ound in this regard for a number of years. In state after 
sluit?aroun^.ih»* great nation we ^restill losingthe battle for lowtuttion. We 
have failed to atpt^culate in clear, confident, strong terms the case for greater 
public support Si quality education in our state universities. 

Third observatton. The key» underlying premises articulated in both the 
Carnegie report and the CED report have now been effectively demolished. 
Wo now have an intellectual and factual base for criticism. To put it very 
simply and Crudely, we have at long last assembled the mtellectual argu- 
ment needed m our arsenal of weapons. 

Fourth observation It stnkes me that both the CED and the Carnegie 
reports took us down a blind alley They posed unanswerable questions 
which we haveJabored mightily to resolve. Those impressive documents 
contam withirt themselves concealed value judg »ents which are in noway 
related to the impressive body of statistical charts and tables and assertions. 
And worst of all. they led us into that most ancient and treacherous debating 
trap whether m a battJe w»th employer or anybody 

olso *he either. or stmplicily 

How? ban grown folks seriously enter into a discussion of whether higher 
education primarily helps the individual or primarily helps the society? A 
moment's Observation, whether of an individual or the world around you. 
ought to suggest quickly and clearly that the assist^ce is to both— aild in 
w&ys that are forever beyond reach of measure. By posing impossible 
questions, however plausible, tne new breed of^economists led us into a 
blind alley 

I think of a recent experience that we had m Ohio, where we too have a state 
regents task force on higher education I am on the finance subcommittee of 
that group We sat there taking testimony one day. and I vva:: enchanted to 
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watch the antics of three young economists who cam^nto the room with all 
Ihq exuberance that one associates with somebody who has just returned 
from the Klondike. They had discovered, would you believe, by. a study of 
tax returns, etc . that people who were more highly educated earn higher 
rncomes m their lifetimes. That's right? They had discovered that, and really 
wanting Jo be helpful to our group, they had assembled some tables which 
further documented the obvious. Their solution was, of course, a loan 
system. They took an hour and a half to make this presentation, and when 
they left the room, they still didn't understand that they had never defined or 
articulated the premises of their thinking. ^d it was a sad thino. 

To put it another way, we have tried to meet those economists on their own 
terms. Thankfully, those economists have not yet ^ied to ass^ the value of 
the newborn baby .*or the American wilderness, or the Metropolitan Opera, 
or the social value as coptrassed with private value of happy marriages. 
What then is the value of a doctor, or a lawyer, or a pope? 

Fifth ot>servation The battle has now shifted to tl]^states. As the storm 
passes over at the national level, we could have spd reenactments of this 
empty kind of detmte m many of the 50 states. There are two ways to think of 
the Carnegie and CED reports. One is to take them seriously and deal with 
them in an intellectual frame. We have done that at long last. The other wav 
to deal with them is to look at their impact on the thinking of electorate 
and the people in the state teciislatures. Whether the authors of these reports 
tike It or not. the practical effect of^ both, in my judgment, is to raise 
questions that seem fair and reasonable on their face, and yet which are 
impossible to answer with any pr<>ciston. To be more direct about it. the 
practical effect of both reports is simply to weaken those of us who struggle 
against tuition increases in the states, but not to answer the ultimate 
questions. 

\ 

Sixth obseivation. The plea for low tuition is much too simplistic and 
argumentative, except perhaps in a college seminar. Can we, the public 
universities, really hope to freeze tuition at present levels indefinitely in the 
face of substantial annual inflation? I doubt it. It occurred to me as i wae 
listening this morning that we just could stumble jnt^ u'w worst of both 
possible worlds-- namely, frozen tuition backed by strong resistance of 
students on the one hand, and meager and crippling support from state 
legislatures on the other. And here, if I may. I would like to share with you the 
experience in one midwestern state. Ohio. 

For the past 5 or 6 years in Ohio, we have been going through essentially the 
same painful process. The presidents make solemn pleas for added state 
dollars, and the legislature at long last passes an appropriation All of our 
firm public declarations against tuition increases become naught, however. 
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When we look at the pressures within the university for increased support. 
So we turn with a great reluctance, and impose a new tuition increase on the 
student 

That was the sqciat ritual which characterized the budget process in public 
higher education in Ohio until the last session of the general assembly. 
Apparently, in this session we hit th$ resistance point on increases in 
student fees. An awkward and loose alliance of students, parents, liberal 
legislators, and presidents managed to persuade the general assembly that 
they cught to hold the line on tuition charged for both years 1973-75. And 
believe *t or not. we actually persuaded a legislature to increase support per* 
student in the range of. as I recalf: 5'.' percent per year. To this day it 
astonishes me that very few in the legislature realize that when you support 
per student expenditure increases at the rate of 5U percent* you necessarily 
require increase in state support on the order of perhaps 8, 9. or 1 0 percent. 

Now »hfs budget has forced serious retrenchment on our universtties, and 
the second year will be much more difficult than the first for reasons you 
well know Now comes the inflation and the energy crisis, t don't think for a 
moment that we can replay the drama of 2 years ago in Ohio; not when 
inflation »s running 7 and 8 percent per year We face an utterly cruet chcvce 
as administrators in individual institutions. We have both the unde(- 
standable student pressure for holding the line on tuition, and the faculty 
iffStstence that salaries must keep up with inflation 

Parenthetically. I would add just a few suggestions to Dr. Van Alstyne's 
paper In addtti6n to increased costs for minimum wage, which she 
mentioned. I would add those for utility bills. The increased cost of utilities 
IS Simply going out of sight 

Of course another factor that is going out of sight is increases in the cost of 
libraries My own solution to this impossible problem (or rather my own 
suggestion) is that we stop talking about no more increases in tuitiori and 
turn instead to thestudent'sfairshareof the cost of instruction. If the overall 
budget is going up 1 0 percent . then I would argue that both students and the 
state should share in that cost; though i should add that ! don*t think for a 
moment there is any perfect ratio in terms of these shares. 

Seventh observation This is a highly personal observation The national 
debates as symbolized by Carnegie. GEO. the Newman Report, and the 
Commission on Postsecondary Education^were simply out of phase, out 
of focus, with the k inds of issues and concerns that I detect as I talk with our 
legislators I don't hear anybody ^n the Ohio General Assembly talking 
about the social benefits of an education at Ohio State University. I have 
never heard a legislator talk about cost-benefit ' analysis. I doubt if more 
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than a few have heard of the Carnegie Commission report or any of these 
other reports. And you can be sure they do not intend to read them. 



Yet. they are concerned with better management— but they are concerned 
atjout It in very hurnan terms. They hear about a professor at Ohio State who 
IS moontighting. anrd they don't like it. They heart rom some constituent that 
a professor so-and-so hasn't met his classes for the last 3 weeks because he 
IS taking a tour of Russia, and they don*t tike that. It is on that fairly elemental 
level that they are concerned about faculty workload, and so forth. The 
other real concern— &nd 1 wouhl argue that this is a fairty general 
phenuinenon— relates to finding additional spaces in law school* medical 
schoofe dental school* physical therapy programs, and in other areas as 
well, for their constituents. That s what legislators are talking about in the 
corridors 

Eighth obsen/ation. in my judgment we are 2till papering over a really basic 
unanswered question. What is the rationale for state support of private 
colleges and universities? The ACE statement seems to me to conceal more 
than It clarifies . It simply papers over and leaves to each individual state this 
extremely difficult question of how to fashion a system of state support to 
private colleges and universities that is truly in the public interest. A number 
of the programs vvc now have on the statute bpoks are^imply exercises in 
camouflage and concealment, designed to provide indirectly what the state 
IS reluctant to do directly. 



And finally, my last obsen^ation (for whatever it is worth) is that we need a 
new agenda in higher education. The debates and the discussions that 
circulate and swiri around these recent reports do not provide a useful 
frame of reference as we move into the state battles to restore confidence in 
higher education, to keep (or achieve) low-cost tuition, and to garner added 
financial support 

I don t have the ttme or t.ne talent to design that agenda for you. but I am sure 

II snould include the degree of response that the universities have to 
emerging needs. I think it must somehpw deal with matters of quality, and 

\ with matters of expansion of opportunity into those areas where there is an 
acute pubfic concern. 



We have developed in the past 7 years in Ohio under the board of regents 
(desiiite considerable wastage in the process) a comprehensive system of 
postsecondary education. We have, in many reports of the board of regents, 
impressively detailed data: storehouses of quantitative data on student 
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credit hour production, on the utilization of offices at 8:00a m throughout 
the state of Ohio, and the like 

Nevertheless. I would make this conclusion Yesterday's agenda is never 
good enough 



i 
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ACE STATEMENT ON TUITION POLICY 



The • American Council \ on Education is deeply committed to two 
fundamental goats The first is the social goaf that alt those seeking 
postsecondary education haveaccess to a broad range of opportunities; the 
second is an educational goat to assure high quality postsecondary 
education in America through the healthy coexistence of public and private 
institutions The council believes that public policy must not waver in the 
pursuit of these goafs. Recent debates about desirable levels of tuition in 
public institutions have threatened to pit these two essential propositions 
against each other 

Private education needs substantial help if it is to maintain its 
vigor— including help from public sources. ACE is committed to the task of 
seeking solutions to the present financial plight of the private sector. Along 
with the public sector, private postsecondary education is contending with 
staggering financial burdens induced by inflation, the energy crisis, and 
limited sources of revenue In this context of financial need, tuition 
tncreases tn public institutions have been proposed as a means of assisting 
private institutions, through reducing the competitive disadvantage of 
private ini^titutions in attracting students. ACE does not believe that 
accelerating the rate of increase in tuition will have the predicted effect. Its 
effect will be to hetr^*«n the financial barriers to education for everyone, 
but particularly fc e student from middle-income families. The 
predictable net result ui increased financial barriers will not be a shift of 
enrollment to private institutions but a decrease in ease of access to all. 

To help pnvate education A(|E^endorses a policy of basic public support for 
a part of the costs of educating students in private institutions. A judicious 
mixture of student loans, scholarships and fellowships, and cost-of- 
instruction grants th^ costs shared by our state and national 
governments -can assist our private institutions without increasing the 
costs to students m the nation's public colleges and universities, many of 
which are already seriously overburdened 
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ACE feets it necessary to make a statement at this time because many state 
legislatures are presently considering substantial tuition increases in public 
institutions, in part, such increases are being justified as consonant with 
major reports on the ^ubfect of financing postsecondary education issued 
by the ICamegie. Commission and the Committee on Economic 
Development These important and corfplex reports, differing widely in the * 
substance and timing of many of their recommendations, but both 
associated in the.public mind with a conscious policy of increasing tuition 
and fees over time in public institutions, are subject at present to vigorous 
analytic debate within the scholarly community. ACE *fs convinced that ^ 
immediate reliance upon selected portions of these recently issued reports 

for immediate policy direction is premature. 

ft # 

Both reports accompany their somewhat differing recomniendations 
concerning tuition increases with recommendations for compensatory 
relief for low-income students. ACE is fearful that the net poiiticat effect will 
be an mcrease in tuition without the relief. Already existing pledges of aid to 
help low-income students are woefully underfunded. Hard-pressed 
institutional funds are unlikely to be aitocated to increase student aid. As a 
consequence, an mcreasin^ numberofstudents will be obliged to limit their 
educational choices or to incur even heavier burdens of debt, or both. 

ACE recognizes that other arguments are advanced for increases intuition, 
Both the Carnegie Commission and the Committee for Economic 
Development argue that a disproportionate share of the benefits of public 
support for higher education go to middle* and upper*income families and, 
therefore, that it would be more suitable to raise tuitions and to offset 
tuitions with increased assistance for low-income families. As we have 
indicated above, we believe this assumption that increased aid will 
automatically accompany increasjJ tuition is tenuous in the extreme .But 
we believe equally fervently that inequities in"^ benefits to different income 
groups can be met in other ways, including taxation To quote Howard R 
Bowen. we should not ' convert the educational system into a device for 
redistributing income. ' The effective way to achievela fairer distribution of 
the benefits of higher education is to keep tuition low at ail institutii^ns and 
to work harder to broaden access to all institutions, public and private. 

ACE behaves that the moves to accelerate the rise in tuition rates in public 
institutions are dangerously divisive. The council believes that private 
education should support low public tuition and that public education 
should encourage the use of public funds for the assistance of private 
education 

The Congress took a mapr step towaiiiJi-H^attatnment of the twin goafs of 
equalization of opportunity and diversification of option in its enactme^^'SF*^?'***^ 
the Education Amendments of 1972 The promise of that legislation awaits 
fulfillment through funding action by the administration and the Congress 
Our collective effort should be to secure that fulfillment 
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AAC STATEMENT ON TUITION POLICY 



The Board of Directors of the Association of American Colleges views with 
grave concern the threat presented to alt of higher education by the divisive 
effect of current arguments about tuition charges in pubiicly-controtied 

inst»tut»ons , 

The Board ts distressed by confusion and misapprehensions arising in the 
debate and takes particular note of the fact that pricing is but one ot the 
in>portan! factors tn the complexities of policy on the financing of higher 
ediication 

The Board recognizes that the slates, in their various approaches to the 
fmanctng of colleges and universities, faoe difficult problems in providing 
the funds necessary to support these institutions^ and acknowledges that, 
for reasons beyond the purview of the institutions, tuition charges in public 
institutions are tending to rise 

>»- 

But this Board is convinced that it is illusory to believe that this tendency 
offers a solution to the financial problems of privately-controlled insti- 
tuttons or that an effort to assist private institutions by increasing tuition in 
public institutions, however well intentioned, can be effective, 

T he only course of public policy that will contribute effectively to solving 
those problems in a manner fair tathe interests of students, institutions and 
taxpayers alike is a truly Comprehensive program of student aid that will 
/^nahte the collectivity of academic institutions.'public and private, to offer 
-4tudertts. regardless of social and economic status, unfettered opportunity 
for pursuit of their educational goals ^ 
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AppendtK 3 



A JOINT STATEMENT BY AASCU AND NASULGC 
Financing Higher Education 
Low Tuition: The First Priority 



It IS an irony of our times that some who champion more nearly equal access 
to post-secondary education would f ifst of all destroy a principle— no or low 
tuttton— whjch historically, through public coVeges and universities, has 
provided an open door for ajt ^ 

The record is clear The first public university was founded in the 18th 
century The normal schools and teachers' colleges, many of them 
forerunners of the present state colleges and universities, came early in the 
t9th^ century These institutions, together with the land-grant colleges 
established under the Morrill Act of 1862. greatly expanded opportunity for 
the children of poor and middling families and offered a diversity of courses 
never seen before. The rapid expansion of the community college 
movement is part of the same thrust for broader access. In our own time, as 
enrollment has quadrupled since 1948. the percentage enrolled in public 
institutions of higher education has increased to about three-quarters pf all 
students^attencftng college 

Now higher eduudlion— a// higher education, public and private— faces 
grave financial problems The public institutions risk erosion of programs, 
quality, facilities and salaries Many private institutions hazard bankruptcy 

We are concerned about the good health of private institutions as we are 
about the public We support a diversity of types of institutions. The 
necessary support should be found for all who need it The ^ix national 
associations, representing among them nearly all the colleges and 
universities in the nation, have consistently advocated federal aid to 
institutions, based on a fair formula as the best way to enhance the quality 
of higher education as well as assuring survival of institutions. But we 
oppose totally the congeries of proposals which purportedly would ' save ' 
private institutions by raising tuitions at public ones. We believe that the 
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most effective means of expanding educ'attonaf opportuntty is to keep the 
cost of education to the studept as low as possible 

The champions of high tuition for all students are attacking a system of 
financing higher education -public subsidy to public institutions— which is 
a proven success with a counter-strategy based on a series of related but 
unproven assumptions about the consequences which would flow from 
increasing .public tuitions It is noteworthy that the national board of the 
Association of Amc-r ican Colleges, which includes m its membership more 
than 700 private colleges and universities, st^d at its recent 1974 annual 
convention that it is "illusory ' to believe that raising tuition at public 
colleges would be an effective way to help private institutions. 

There is no proof that higher tuitions at public institutions would send more 
^ students to the private institutions, nor that more students necessarily 
would solve the problems of the private schools. The argument that states 
should increase tuitions in order to provide more student aid is specious; 
state governments.would be free to spend these funds any way they please. 
And so they should be. that is what federalism means. Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that histortcalty the states have been the principal 
supporters of public eciucation and still are 

With increased tuition, governments must make ever-higher grants to the 
poor whcvlhen can get post-secondary education only by becoming wards 
of the state 

That part of the so-called middle elates that has small incomes has no 
Choice but to borrow— if it can fina lenders— at high interest rates. 
Moreover, experience show^thatmany if these families have had badtimes 
With debt and are reluctant to borrSw:^ 

The true middle class— those who can pay high tuition from income or 
assets ~ win pay taxes that are used toeducate other people's children and 
pay fully to educate their own children Fairness suggests they should pay 
both through a progressive inqome tax. 

The true victims of jnipreased public tuition clearly would be the lower- 
income, middle claj4^ho cannot pay high tuition and whose children are 
not eligible for public 3tudent assistance. We want to keep the door of 
opportunity open to them 

The Education Amendments of 1972 reflect the desire of Congress to help 
students from low-income families. They also reflect the congressional 
desire to help maintain institutional integrity -^through various categorical 
programs and the provision for cost-of-instruction grants to accompany 
federally-assisted students We believe both goals must be supported by 
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those who believe thv* both society and the individual are served by 
education .beyond high school. 

These Associations and the institutions they serve, which among them 
teach more than half the students in American colleges and universities, wMI 
not waver in their defense of a principle that has enabled them to maintain 
quality and diversity while extending opportunity to an ever-increasing 
number of young Americans 
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GUIDELINES FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT * 
OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

A Report from the Committee on Financing 

Amertom AMOctotton of Community and Junior Coltegee 



/ 



A coordinated system of finance recognizing all elements of higher 
education is • necessar>\ However, our assignment is to recommend 
guidelines for public support of the types of institutions that malce up the 
membership of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges - 

We endorse the view that since there are different Jj^vels of social needs and 
varying institutional costs, there should be different levels of public 
responsibility with respect to higher education at the lower division, upper 
division^ and graduate levels. '>s^ 

We reaffirm our belief in extending educational Opportunity, until it is 
universally a^gilable to the associate degree level. The diverse oppor- 
tunities and resources of both public and private institutions should be 
utilized to achieve this universal access. 

We believe m the wisdom and value of the diversity of state patterns that 
nave emerged from various local traditions and state planning effortg. 

We see these eleij^nts in our environment tor the next few years: (1) a 
growing student population made up of persons of an increasing diversity 
of ages, incomes, and interests, since all persons in the corpmuntty are 

totential students; (2) a growing demand for adbitional programs, 
specially in the occupational and continuing education areas. 

Finally, we agree that responsibility for financing postsecondary education 
should be shared by a combination of public and private sources. Among 
the sources that should be used- -in different combinations and in different 
ratios in the various states and in various institutions— are federal, state, and 
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local governments, and private sources, tnctuding indtviduats and 
organizations. 



Against this backgrountf. we make these recommendattoVis: 

1. Student tuition in publicly supported community colleges shogid 
remain low and, where possible, there should be no tuition charged as 
IS the case m California where more than one-fourth of the students in 
the nation's community colleges are enrolled. Tuition in privately 
supported junior colleges may, of necessity, be higfjler than tuition in 
public colleges, but should not be prohibitive to middle-income groups. 

2 Local and state contributions to publicly supported community 
colleges should continue to carry the primary burden of supporting 
these community based institutions. The pattern^ of local and stale 
support vary among the fifty states because each state has worked out 
Its own system and this is as it should be. The important thing is that 
each state's pattern should be based on careful study of its resources 
and needs and a master plan developed with broad participation in the 
planning activity. ^ 

3. Among the resources that should be taken into account in state plans, 
are the existing privately supported junior colleges. Local and state 
funds should be available to help support services offered to the public 
by the private sector where such action can avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 

4. Community colleges are distinctly community service institutions and. 
as a first priority, should be closejy identified with their localities. 
Recognizing the desirability of state planning and of accountability to 
multiple sources of support, it is fundamental to the nature of the 
institution that control remain as close to the community as possible. 

5 Federal support of community and junior colleges should be in the 
nature ot additional resources, over and above the base support 
provided by local and state governments, with special emphasis on 
strengthening institutions through institutional grants and increasing 
access for iow-income families through grants directly to students. 

6 Individuals and organizations shpuld be encouraged to make private 
/ contributions to those institutions that they feel merit their support. 

Special attention should be given to those institutions that depend on 
private support for their financing. Such contributions will not only aid 
a particular institution but also help preserve a needed diversity in our 
national system of higher education. 



m 

It ts tmpoitant that all patterns of Soie^drt be carefully planned to 
facihtate not impede, the mission of\he institution. Thus, it is essential 
that each tnstftutton invest the necessary etfort'to 'assess community 
needs apd to precisely delineate its goats and^ objectives and ^ 
communicate them accurately to the public t 

8 All funding patterns should be structured 'to encourage the 
development of improved management techniques in both public and 
private institutions, including adequate measurement and reporting of 
outcomes We recognize our accountability as a desirable requirement 
m order toen)oy public confidence and support. 

9 Better measurements are neederf^ of costs, seivices performed, and 
results achieved Present statistical measures often do not reflect the 
miss ton of community colleges and they are inappropriate for 
analyzing financial needs. Models of new data systems are being 
developed but they require a sizable financial investment to become 
fully operative Such investments should be made at institutional, state, 
and federal levels m the interests of improving the financing of 
postsecondary educatioij 

to Differentials m program costs m community colleges should be 
recognized in funding patterns but they should not be passed on to 
students Students from low-Income families should not be prohibited - 
from enrolling in high-cost curricula Occupational programs and 
community service functions fit the distinctive community-based 
mfsston of our institutions These programs and services are rapidly 
expanding in enrollments They should be funded on a basis that 
recognizes their equal importance with transfer and general education 
courses 

1 1 The concept of universal opportunity for 14 years of education mist 
take I r.to account that many persons should have access to community- 
based, postsecondary education without regard to the timing of that 
education in a persons life Patterns of financial support should 
encourage these colleges to offer appropriate services to all ages of 
adults and encourage all ages to participate 

12 Financing procedures should'be structured withm each state so that 
resources reach the institutions by the most direct route possible 
consistent with efficient state planning and coordination 
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Appendtx 5 



FiNifiNCiNG POSTSECONOARY EDUCATUDN: 
THE CASE FOR LOW-TUlftON PUBLIC HIGHER EDlltATION 

I. Introduction: A Statement ot Prineiptes 



1 The American system of public higtier educatipn is a precious national 
resource Since its beginnings almost 150 years ago. this netw6ri( of land- 
grant universities, state colleges, and community colleges has grown so 
that It now provides access to millions of*t>eople— today, to about three 
fourths of alt college students. ^ 

2. Like our free public school system, of which if is a logical outgrowth, 
public»higher education is the envy and wonder of the entire world. It has 
contributed enormously to our well-being, through research and public 
service as well as instKiqfcfon, and it is today a principal hope for resolving 
many of the problems wT»ich confront us. 

3. The alternatives to low tuition proposed by the Carnegie Commission, 
the Committee for Economic Developirient. and others rest in varying 
degrees on shifting the financial burden of higher education to the student 
and his f^^iy. For^^ost middle-^income andvlower-rniddle-income 
students, and quite possibly for low-income students as well, highertuition 
means heavy borrowing, probably at high rates, antl large debts~br not 
going to college at ail.' . , 



This t% a staff paper prepared by the American Association of St^te Colleges and 
Universities for the National Commission pn the Financing of i^ostsecondary 
Education - iv 

'fof further discussion of long-term loans and loan baok^pproaches, see Robert W. 
Haitman. Credft for Coiiege (New York: McQraw-Hiit, 1971): D. Bmce Johnstone. 
New Patterns for Coff&ge LeneUng (New York: Columbia University Press. 1972); and 
John P. Mallan. "Current Proposals for Federal Aid to Higher Education/' in M.-O. 
Orwig (Ed ), Fmancing l^ighBr Educatior}: Aft&mafiva^ for tf)Q Federaf Qovernmartt 
(Iowa City. Iowa: The American College Testing Program. 1971). especially pp. 311- 
314 and 322-330 ' 
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4. No amount Of rhetoric about helping tow-income students^ saving 
private higher education, or increasing student choice should be allowed ft) 
mask the effects of high public college tuition and heavy debts on millions of 
Americans 

5 Increased student aid is not and cannot-be a substitute for low tuition, 
although it should be a supplement. Federal and state student aid programs 
are subject to the annually shifting political and economic priorities of 
federal and state bureaucrats, politicians, and bankers. Low tuition is a 
loqf -term guarantee of access to tifgher education: student aid cannot be. 

6. Student aid alone cannot provide institutions with the resources needed 
to plan ahead, to provide new instructional programs, research programs, 
and services to meet changing needs. Institutional aid is necessary, both for 
institutional stability and to help keep tuition down— thus aiding millions of 
middle-income arid lower-middle-income students whoareeiigibic for little 
or no student a»d. 

7 Student aid programs for lower-income groups alone, combined with 
higher tuition, would bring about a new and highly undesirable class 
discrimination in American highereducation. Well-to-do students would t>e 
able to pay their way and graduate debt-free; lower-income students mipht 
also obtain a subsidized education and graduate without debts. Middle- 
income and lower-<"^iddle*income students would have to pay much more 
and take on iarge^cate debts after graduation. 

8. Raising public tuition as a way to **help private colleges'* would force 
millions of middle-income and lower-income families to pay more and take 
on debts. Direct institutional aid and student aid to private colleges is a far 
more ec|uitable way to help these institutions. 

9 In conclusion* it would be both tragic and foolish for the American 
people, at this point in history, to abandon a century of unparalleled succes9 
with low-tuition public colleges for a dubious and untried system based 
largely on higher charges to students. ^ 

# # •> * 



The paper wNcfi follows develops soma of these points in greater depth, 
and also examines some of the argumenU for/ind against raising tuition. 
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f I. Some Argumenti for Ratting TO|}ion 



Here are some oj the most frd'quent arguments for increasing tuition: 

V 

1 Because present state taxes are often regressive, the burden of support 
fOr public higher education faMs disproportionately on iower^income 
famifies which are less f ikejy to send their children to college apd therefore 
do not ' benefit." Convecseiy, many upper-income families who benefit 
could afford to pay more. 

* ^ 

2 Raising tuition would ' make available" more funds for public higher 
education, which could be used to provide aid to lower-income students. 

3 The most efficient way to aid lower-income students is to giv^ them 
direct federal and* state aid. while charging everyone more tuition.^ 

4. Some middle-income and lower-middle-income'SlDd^ts now attend 
private, higher-tuition colleges, if these stu^nts can afford to pay hidher 
tuition, why can't other middle-income students do so? 

5. Raising tuition wou{d*(Jecrease the gap ^between public and private 
college costs, and tf^us help private colleges attract more students. 

6. Students should have more choice of the type of institution they attend, 
they should not be limited to d^ow-tuttion public college close to home for 
financial reasons, but should b^sa^ie to go to a more exp^sfv^f^blic. 
private, or oroprietary' school. ButN^ecause federal and state government 
' resources sn-e limited, this choice is onty possible if tuition is raised to obtain 
more overall revenues, atyd if students are able to obtain grants or loans to 
go to any college they wish 

7 Raising tuition will give the student more power over the institution, since 
he wili^pay a greater share of costs. This will force colleges to become more 
respoil^ive to student demands. 

8. It IS unclear to what extent higher education benefits the individual 
graduate, and to what extent it benefits society in general. To the extent that 
tn^ individual benefits, he should pay more. 

There are other reasons tor raising tuition, of course. The most frequent 
reason in practice is simplymat a given governor or state legislature is hard- 
pressed financially. However, an ad hoc pressure to raise tuition in one state 
in one year^-often by a' relatively small amount— is very different from a 
concerted nationwide campaign to raise tuition in all states. 
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A great danger m the tuition controversy is that hard-pressed or ffscally 
conservative polrticians at the federal or state level wilt seize upon dubious 
theoretical justifications for raising tuition, as a way to balance their ov^.i 
budgets. 



• # * • 



III. Rtbiittal: The Cast agslnst Rateing Tuition 

Dealing in depth with the arguments against low tuition is rtot easy. Each 

calls for sut>stantial research and analysis; but in most cases adequate 

information is unavailable, fragmentary, or subject to widely varying 

interpretations. The millions of dollars^spent on research by the Carnegie 

Commission and other gQvernmental ^nd nongovi^rnmental groups have 

not provided the country with a firm data basis for either accepting or 

rejecting many of the arguments made for or againSt low tuiti^ffi. 

f 

•^ven such uncertainty among research scholars^tJpcision makers should 
move very cautiously in recommending radical changes in a system which 
involves so many millions of people. ^ 

Here is a rebuttal of each of the points^ made m Part II of this paper: 

1 Regressmty of state tax burdens. Scholars such a^ Dr. Joseph Pechman. 
Director of Ecooomic Studies at the Brookings Institution, have raised 
serious doubts abbiit the charge that low-income families are bearing 3 
disproportionate part of the costs of public higher education. Dr. Pechman 
believes that, on thef average, lower-income people receive greater direct 
benefits from public higher education than the taxes which they pay/ 

The Carnegie Commission report Htgher Ectucqfion, Who Pays? makes a 
similar point on pages 43-47. The commission points out that while lower- 
income families which do not send a student to public colleges do not 
receive a direct subsidy, those who do receive a considerably larger subsidy 
than the taxes which they pay * 

Some further points about the problem of regressivity; 

• Today, federal, state, and institutional programs are making ajnajor 
effort to attract more low-income and minority students— with 



Joseph'A Pechman. The Distributional Effect? of Public Higher Education m 
Catifornia. Journal of Human Resottrces 5 (Summer. 1970) 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Higtter Educatton Who Pays'> Who 
Beneffts'^ Who Shoufd Pay'> (New York McGraw-Hill. 1973) 
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considerable success As more such students go to college, part of the 
existing regressivity will be eliminated. 

• *To the extent that regressivity is seen as an mequtty, it should be 

corrected by changirig the tax system, rather than charging higher 
tuition to all students. 

• College graduates pay higher federal state, and local taxes. In this way. 
most college graduates repay the subsidy they received in the form of 
low tuition Many of themtiepay it several times over. 

• The absolute amounts paid by many tow-income families as taxes used 
^ for public higher education are smalt— in many states* probably only a 

few dollars per^ear 

• LuW'iqcome .families benefit from public higher education even if their 
children do not go to college Public colleges train most of the teachers* 
socjpl workers, health professionals, businessmen who create jobs, and 
a host of 6ther^ whose work helps the poor m many ways 



• Lower-income families benefit greatly from the increased willingness of 
college-educated middfe-class people to support*social and civil rights 
programs which benefit the poor. This is shown very clearly in an 
important Carnegie Commission report on the social benefits of higher 
education, a study which f\as not received the attention it 
deserves—Stephen Withey's A Degree and What Else?' 

It ts not necessary for every public service to benefit e^^ income group propor- 
tionately, in order to have overall equity Wh4e lower-income (people as a group may 
pay more m taxes than they receive as participants in public higher education, they 
also receive more benefits from other programs than they pay taxes for This is 
uriquestionab^y true for public welfare and elementary and secondary education, and 
to some extent for public ^^altk services, public housing^ and many other 
government programs A realistic picture of taxes and benefits should show the flow 
ot an government benefits to each income class. 

2 Making available more resources for poor students. This argument is 
based on the serious misconception that increased tuition revenues will 
somehow be recycled" to provide student aid for the poor This is simply 
not the way the system works in most states Such funds usually revert to 
state or local treasuries, where they may be used for any government 
purpose Even when the institution is allowed to keep the funds* the 
legislature will take notice, and is likely to subtract them from appro- 
priations further, even if a particular state ^l^ses a law earmarking 



Stephen B Withey A Degree and What Efse {New Vork McGraw-H»ll, 1971) 



tncreased turlion revenues for student atd. there can be no guarantee that 
the next state tegislature^wiif continue the commitment. 



"3 Using student atcfio make up for tuition mcreases. Both the Carnegie 
Commission and the Committee on Economic Development reports seem 
to believe that tuition increases— voted on separately by 50 state 
legislatures and by hundreds of local community college districts--can 
somehow be 'coordinated" with mcreased federal and state student aid, in 
such a way that student aid grants vy ill make up for tuition increases, tor very 
fpw-income students. 

Mtddle-income and lower-middle-income students— with family incomes 
as low as S10.000 m some plans— would not receive grants adequate to 
offset tuition increases; they would have to pay more and probably go into 
debt, along with ail students with family incomes above the median, now 
around $11,000 * ^ 

All federal student aid program^ have been funded far below the level 6f 
need in the 15 years since the passage of the original National Defense 
Student Loan Program. Present student aid programs are inefficient/3nd 
inequitable in many ways many states do not get a proportionate sh^re of 
available funds; some colleges within each state do not receive a propor- 
tionate share; funds have become available too late in the year, be&ause of 
political and budgetar^^ controversies, federal regulations, guidelines, and 
procedures have involved inordinate delays and resulted in great confusion 
and red tape. 

Further, student aid programs have been the target of various "hidden 
agenda" plans to do away with aid to all students except the very poor, and 
force most students to rely on expensive high-interest loans. 

Indeed, at least one prominent economist associated with the high-tuition, 
large -student 'debt approach has publicly recommended that the new^tate 
scholarship incentive program be used as a device by which the federal 
government can pressure state legislatures to raise tuition in the 50 states!' 

These policy shifts and bureaucratic delays in student aid programs have 
involved many different players m the political game— Of f ice of Education 
bureaucrats, bitter opponents of I6w tuition in' some high economic and 
liscal planning offices in the federal government, OMB officials attempting 
to cut the budget in any way possible, and others These Shifts have not 

Robert W Hartman. Higher Educatton Substdtes (Washington Brookings 
Institution }972). pp 481-484 
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been l»mtted to one administration, but involve years of controversy under 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, %nd Nixon.. 

To the bureaucratic m-fighters on student aid must be added the varying 
political factions in both houses of congress and both political parties, on 
the Education and Appropriations Committees. Individual personalities on 
the congressional committees and their staffs have also influenced the 
direction taken by student financial aid programs. 

Finally, there are the bankers— the private lenders who are essential to any 
private loan program like the Guaranteed Student toan Program. The 
bankers own fiscal pnonties, their willingness to tend to students, has 
varied bvei' time with the money market, the overall economic situation, and 

other factors 



Given this political arfd economic melange, with the further poiiticaf ' 
unc»>. tainties which affect 50 state legislatures and 50 governors ;there is no 
way that the Carnegie Commission or anyone else can guarantee a "magic 
money machine in which tuition can be raised with the assurance that 
adequate student aid funds will be available from year to year. 

Low tuition, again, is a far more stable guarantee #of educational 
opportunity AASCU believes that student aid should also be 
available especially in the fonj^f grants, work -study, and low-cost NDSL 
loans But AASCU believes it is dangerous to rely on the promise of student 
aid as a way either to help students or to provide adequate rescTurces for 
institutions 

4 Can mfcfdfB'fncome students afford pnvate higher education? A member 
of the National Commission on Financing Postsecondary Education has 
referred to census data which shows that a substantial percentage of the 
students attending private colleges, especially 4-year colleges, are from 
middle-income and lower-middl^Hncome families The implication ofs^is 
data to hw. seems to be that high tuition ^\^s not been a barrier for colle^ 
attendance for many middle-income students. ^ 

It fS difficult to deal in depth with this question because there is very little 
detailed information from the census or elsewhere on income class and 
college attendance However, here are some points 

• The same census data show that a large majority of middle-income and 
lower-middle-income students attend public colleges. The fact that 
some members of the group are able to afford private coMeges does not 
prove that all of them can 
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• Such aqgregate data do hot show the actuat cos! ol attendance at such 
coHeges lof ni^ddie- income students. For exampte. many students. 
es^X^CtaHy? tn thff ufbdn Nirtheaiit. may be commuters. <t may be tittle 

* expensjve for them lo commute to a private college than to pay 
'» • j .it^al costs at a j5ubliC coffege 

^ Many students at private colleges receive substantial student aid. trom 
instfttitional sources as welf as public sources One estimate is that 
private com?ges may be spending etght f/mes as much institotiional aid 
per student as pubhc colleges This would bnng the cost for many 
students ,down substantially ' 

• Su::h census data donot indicate family assets or ability to borrow. Some 
middle-income famjfies may have substantial ass**ts or savings, or t>etter 
credit than other families at the same level 

• Census data based on the family income of dependent students are not 
relevant to the problems of stude.tts who are largely self-supportiHg. 
older, often ma/ r.ed. work ino and attenuing college on a p<>rt-tfmebasis. 
A large and growng number of students at urban comrSunity colleges 
and state colleger fall into triis category, they are heavily dependent on 
low tuftfon 



# A nufMber of factors other than tuition obviously affect college 
attendance or nonattendance at each income level One factor is* 
geographic acc<»ss to coHeg ?. and commuting costs versus residential • 
costs Another >s college adm»s'" *ons policies, for example, in New York 
City many more middle-H>come students are attending public colleges 
since the open admissions policy was adopted Other factors include 
acadefTJic; aothty and motivation some academically able low-income 
cif>d mjddif -income stildents win scholarships to private colleges Other 
cuiitirai and motivaiWi^ai factors affect the choice of a college by a 
student Of h>s parents for example, some refigiously motivated parents 
n»jy m.iki^ unusual finrincial sacrifices tO send their children tochurch- 



In short tuitjon ^ilone may not deterfpme whether a middte-income student 
will attend a public or private GoMege. especially in the urban Northeast. In 
rrtaf »y p^iris of tUv counxry, hf iwev'»r. the public college i$ the only f inanc5«ally 
feasible cnotce \ 




t^^H ^stfnt.iff«^ ,1ft' basprj un joiin D M'U*^tt ffnanci'tg Curr^inf Operations of 
A'^roncdn H'ghfr f dm .#f/on (V/as^<nc^tort ACtJde^ny for Educational Development. 
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AASCU continues to believe that higher tuition would bar many middle- 
income students from coHege. or force them to take out expensive loans. 

5 The 'tuition gap ' To AASCU. the weakest and least fustified argument 
for raising tuition is to make private colleges more competitive." This is a 
recommendation to tax the 75 percent enrolled at public colleges to help the 
25 percent at private colleges— to place a large tax and large debt upon six 
million students, many of them middle-incfome and lower income, to help 
colleges enrolling two milhon students, some of them quite well-to-do. 

Private higher education is concentrated quite heavily in the Northeast and 
Middle Atlantic states and a few other areas. This policy, if carried out 
nationwide, would require middle-mcome students in Florida, Texas, and 
California to be taxed more heavily to 'help' private colleges in 
Massachusetts and New York* * - ' 

One AASCU president has suggested that this policy is 'like raising the 
price of chuck, to make sirloin moie attractive " 

There is an alternative AASCU and other associations representing public 
higher education have worked consistently over the years for federal 
programs which benefit private colleges as well as public colleges— student 
aid. programs for the disadvantaged* graduate fellowships, facilities 
construction, institutional aid To the extent that private higher education 
should be supported with federal funds, this kind of direct assistance is far 
more equitable than simply taxing all students at public colleges 

6 Student chofce Some commentators say that equality of educational 
opportunity means that students must have a choice of several or many 
public, private, and proprietary colleges, and not simply access to one or a 
few low-cost public colleges. 

This viewpoint is taken, for example, in the College Entrance Examination 
Board report. Toward Equai Opportunity for Higher EducatfOn. which takes 
the position that low^ncome and especially minority students in particular 
should have access (through large grants) to more expensive universities 
and not be forced to go to lower-cost" publ;c colleges 

• There has been some discussion on the part of the members of the National 
Commission on the f inancmg of Postsecondary Education about this same 
point some members have talked of the necessity of 'a trade-off between 
access and cho*c J - for example, putting less federal and state dollars into 

College Entrance Examination Board Toward Equal Opporfuntty for Higher 
fducfitfon <Pnnce!on N J CFEB. 1973) 
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access at low-tuition public coiteges, and more into student aid to help 
students go to more expensive colleges pne implication is that if th^re is 
not enough additional public money for institutional support, public 
colleges will have to charge higher tuition. 

For most students except the very poor, such a "diversity of choice" plan is 
' likely to mean simply an opportunity to borrow more money at higher rates. 

AASCU believes that the resources available to htgher education can and 
will be expanded in the decades ahead. The American people should not 
accept the argument that tuition must rise in orde^ to expand "choice " 

AASCU also believes that federal and state governments should consider 
very carefully the extent to which public funds should go into making it 
possible for students to attend very expensive institutions, whether private 
or proprietary, particularly if funds used for this purpose are taken away 
from public colleges, resulting in higher tuition. )L 

7 "Student power. " The view that students should have more power over 
htgher education— and that they will have it if they pay more— has won 
some adherents in recent years Some of the more radical critics uf higher 
educatton , still waiting for the "greening of America" which student power is 
supposed to bring, have used this as a reason for high tuition and large 
loans 

There are at least two strong arguments against this point of view. One is 
that most higher tuition-plus-student-loan plans would lead only to the 
student paying a somewhat greater share of the instructional cost. Students 
m thfs situation would have allihe disadvantages of high tuition and larger 
debts, but none of the presumed advantages of really "controlling" the 
institution 

The stronger argument is that while students might like greater control over 
the educational process, very few believe that they should pay^or it with 
much larger debts They do not want to begin their early oostcollege years 
with heavy debt repayment schedules— nor do they wish their spouses to be 
burdened with such debts Most would also be unhappy with a situation in 
which the well-to-do and some of the poor avoided debt, but no one else did. 



Most studeQts also believe that a greater share of the Gross National 
Product should be devoted to higher education subsidies, and that tuition 
should be kept low 

8 Soaai beneftts versus mcttvtduai beneffts. After spending some six 
million dollars m 6 years and involving what Were pi^r ported to be some of 
the best minds m America, the Carnegie Commission was unable to come 
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up With a way to quantify the benefits of t^igher educatron to the individual or 
to society. It was their general conclusion that since the individual and his 
family now pay about two-thtrds ofW cost, and the individual keeps about 
two-thirds of the additional income result from college (the rest going to 
increased taxes), the present funding pattern is generally an acceptable 
one Nevert*ieless, they urged higher tuition at public colleges '* 

Several recent books and articles make a very ^^rsuasive caseihat the 
social benefits of higher education ar^ v^y ^re^. and that this justifies 
keeping tuition as low as possible. -Tte trader is referred to articles by 
Howard R. Bowen and Paul Servelle. and to a Carnegie study by StephenB. 
Withey All of these publications deserve much more attention than they 
have so far received ^ 



IV. Concluston: Some Public Policy Implications 



1 Both federal and state policy makers should seek alternatives to higher 
tuition and larger student debts Tt^so alternatives must include adequate 
student aid programs as well as adequate support for institutions. 

2 Student aid policies should emphasize grants, work-study, and low- 
interest -rate, subsidised loans along the Imes of the National Defense 
Student Loan Program 

3 Federal and state policy makers should review very cautiously all 
proposals for long-term student loans, contingency repayment, and loan 
banks as well as any changes in the Guaranteed Loan Program, to be sure 
that they are not based on "hidden agenda" plans to shift public college 
students to higher tuition and larger debts The same is true of efforts to use 
the state scholarship incentive program, or any other federal program, as a 
way to pressure the states to raise tuition / 



Caffneqte Commission. H^gner EduCtiffOn, pp 3-4 

A/Vithpy. A Degree anrf )^hat tise Howard R Bowen. Finance and the Aims of 
American Htgher Education m M D Orwig (Ed ). financing Higher EducaftOn, 
Bowen and Paul Servf^fip tVno Benefits from Higher Edvcatton—and \Nho Should 
Pay ^ ^Washington American Association for HighQf Education. 1972) 



